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Che Outlook. 


Congress meets on the day that we go to press. 
It is probable that our readers will learn by the 
daily papers, before our next issue can reach 
them, whether the revolutionists are likely to 
have control of the House. It is impossible to 
foretell how long the contest will last, if it once 
begins, between those who believe in the right of 
the President to exercise his veto power and those 
who wish to deprive him of it by threatening to 
suspend all the operations of government if he 
exercises it. There are some indications that the 
universal sentiment of the people, which is always 
adverse to such revolutionary measures, has al- 
ready begun to make itself felt upon the politi- 
cians and that there will be no war, nothing but 
a skirmish. 











Republican eyes are dazzled by even the descrip- 
tion of the grand pomp and ceremony which at- 
tended the wedding of the young people who 
were married last’Thursday in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
two trains of carriages loaded with grandees 
from London, all the retinue of royal officials and 
servants, the foreign guests and the young Duke’s 
soldiers—each individual of the thousands having 
his own place in the grand procession—the exult- 
ant bells, the magnificent music and gay uniforms, 
the nodding plumes—prescribed as a part of the 
proper wedding dress of the ladies invited to the 
chapel and those in the procession—the beautiful 
bridesmaids bolding up the long train of the quiet 
looking little bride, all this was needed as well as 
the solemn service of the English Church to make 
one his Royal Highness Prince Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and Strath- 
earn, Earl of Sussex, Duke of Saxony, Prince of 
Coburg and Gotha, K.G., K.T., K.B., G.C.8.I., 
G.C.M.G., the seventh child and third son of 





Queen Victoria, and Princess Louisa Margaret 
Alexandra Victoria Agnes, of Prussia, third and 
youngest daughter of Prince Frederick Charles 
Nicholas, the nephew of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. It is to be hoped that the loud huzzas and 
booming guns which started the married pair so 
noisily on their life journey did not wholly take 
the place of those loving expressions of congratu- 
lation which are so sweet to humbler folk when 
they wed. It is not claimed for this union that it 
has wuch political significance, and probably it is 
only a very suitable and satisfactory and, we 
trust, lova match. 





If President Hayes were to appoint Senators 
Kernan or Bayard to the German mission it would 
hardly be less startling than the appointment of 
Lord Dufferin to represent the British govern- 
ment at the Court of St. Petersburg. Lord 
Dufferin is an uncompromising Liberal, and the 
banquet tendered to him on the eve of his depar- 
ture was a decidedly Liberal affair, both in the 
character of the speakers and the speeches. And 
yet he goes as a Liberal to represent at the most im- 
portant court in Europe a government that is em- 
phatically Tory. The appointment unquestion- 
ably indicates a change in the policy of the Ad- 
ministration toward Russia. We have already 
pointed out some of the indications of pacific 
policy in the Russian government toward Eng- 
land, and this event may be fairly regarded as an 
evidence that the English government is prepared 
to meet te Russian half way. Russophobism 
no longer will be appealed to by Lord Beacons- 
field. The change from Lord Loftus to Lord 
Dufferin is one of those surprises with which Lord 
Beaconsfield delights to startle his constituency, 
and with which apparently they equally delight 
to be startled. 


Some remarkable features attended the sale of 
a portion of the late Mr. George Brinley’s library 
last week in New York city. The catalogue is 
considered an extraordinary document, and it is 
prophesied that not many years hence a priced 
catalogue will bring a large sum. Books seem 
to be a good investment. Some rare old books 
and pamphlets, especially those relating to the 
early history of our country, brought many times 
the price paid for them by Mr. Brinley. By the 
scattering of this private library several public 
collections are greatly enriched. Gaps on their 
shelves are filled, and unfinished series completed. 
Yale, the Lenox, the Congressional, the Con- 
necticut State Library, Chicago Public Library, 
and tue Brooklyn Historical Society appear 
frequently among the purchasers. We do not see 
that the Astor made any purchase. Can it be it 
lacked none of the valuable books? Two-thirds 
or more, it is said, of the books Mr. Brinley spent 
thirty years in collecting are now housed in pub- 
lic libraries and will no more be exchanged 
by bibliomaniacs. The proceeds of this sale, 
which is only about one-third of Mr. Brinley’s 
library, brought nearly $50,000, which is over the 
amount brought by the whole of the Menzies 
library recently sold. 


Communism is developing rapidly in this coun- 
try. When it fired Pittsburg it pleaded as an ex- 
cuse the acts of the railroad corporation and the 
advent of the militia. Now it attempts to fire 
Columbus, Ohio, with no other excuse than a 
wolfish hunger for plunder. It is always difficult 
to tell how much of ¢pprehension in such a case 
is due to panic and how much has real ground. 
But there seems to be no reason to question that 
there was a scheme to set fire to the city in a 





pronounced of the Radicals, ostentatiously quits it 
number of places, in order that during the fire 
the houses of the well-to-do might be sacked. 
Right fires were found laid ready for lighting on 
a single street, and if there was any reason to 
doubt the meaning of this discovery it was made 
sufficiently plain by threatening postal cards which 
were received by a number of property owners. 
For several nights there has been a special police 
force on guard, and many of the householders 
have remained up all night to protect themselves 
against the incendiaries. The petroleuse quickly 
follows in the track of the promulgation of the 
doctrine that property is robbery. 


The brief telegraphic reports of the legislative 
proceedings in France indicate that there was 
really some ground for the impeachment of the 
Rouchebouet Cabinet, so strenuously urged by the 
Radicals. It appeared that General de Rouche- 
bouet had on one or two occasions telegraphed 
to have troops ready for certain contingencies 
which were prudently not stated in the telegrams, 
but which contemporaneous events indicate to 
have been a proposed coup d’état. Among the 
orders was one for a large increase of the military 
force at Paris, in a time of perfect tranquillity. 
The evidence was, however, at best only of a cir- 
cumstantial character, and the conviction would 
have depended on the interpretation of messages 
in which the enigmatical purposes of the Cabinet 
must have been read between the lines. The 
issue between the Radicals and the conservative 
Republicans was fairly raised by the Administra- 
tion, which interposed in response to the prop- 
osition to proceed with impeachment the 
recommendation that the Legislature take up bills 
on the public works, public instruction, the army, 
and the tariffs. The Assembly rejected impeach- 
ment by a vote of 317 to 159, but by a majority 
of nearly 100 passed a resolution of severe con- 
demnation which was directed to be placarded in 
every commune in France. The practical wisdom 
of the French people in letting by-gones remain 
by-gones and devoting their time and thought to 
the future iuterests of the nation may be recom- 
mended to the consideration of our own legisla- 
tors. 


Another straw from Paris shows in what direc- 
tion the religious wind is there blowing. At the 
close of last year the Council of the city resolved 
that all communal schools—some 150 in number, 
in which about 50,000 pupils are taught—should 
be taken out of the hands of the ‘‘ Congregation- 
ist” teachers, or, as they are termed, Freres and 
seurs Chrétiens, and turned over to the laity. This 
resolution the Prefect of the Seine, with whom the 
admininistration of the schools is vested, failed at 
once to carry out, upon which an imperative com- 
mand to the same effect was issued by the Council, 
the conclusion being that the Prefect expresses his 
willingness to accede to the wishes of the Council 
** slowly and surely,” meaning thereby that little 
by little the ecclesiastics will be displaced. 
Though the Town Council is a Radical body and 
its appointees for the office of teacher would be 
selected, no doubt, on the ground of their hostility 
to religion, the movement is not necessarily in the 
direction of rationalism. It rather leaves the 
rising generation of bourgeois and ouvriers the 
freer to seek out for themselves such religious in- 
struction as is supplied by Mr. McAll and his 
coadjutors. 


The breach between Bismarck and the Reichstag 
grows daily wider. The prince, not haviug suc- 
ceeded in inducing the House to expel the more 
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when the most obnoxious of them rises to speak. 
He has declared at a public reception that the army 
cannot be reduced, because Germany trusts none 
of her neighbors; a declaration tbat is vastly more 
significant than the diplomatically pacific speech 
with which the Emperor opened the present 
Reichstag. If he had said that the government 
would not trust the people he would probably 
have equally told the truth. A dissolution is 
almost certain, and it is equally certain to be fol- 
lowed by a very exciting election; but shrewd ob- 
servers prophesy that it will not take place until 
autumn, as Bismarck relies largely on the rural 
population to counterbalance the socialistic ele- 
ment in the larger towns, which is strongly against 
him. 





One of those terrible disasters which occasion- 
ally break in upon our modern civilization 
occurred last week at Szegedin, the second com- 
mercial city of Hungary. The river Theiss, flow- 
ing through the city, burst its embankment, 
sweeping through the town and destroying nearly 
the entire place. Only 261 houses remain of 
9,700, and it is estimated that from four to six 
thousand persons have been drowned. Like most 
similar disasters, it seems to have been due rather 
to the improvidence of man than to the provi- 
dence of God. Szegedin is built upon a morass, 
said to be not more than twelve feet above the 
low water level of the river, and just above it is 
the confluence of the two rivers, the Theiss and 
the Maros. Both these are subject to great and 
sudden freshets when the snow begins to melt 
on the mountains in the early spring. Pre- 
vious lesser inundations have given warning of 
the danger; but the only protection taken against 
it has been the erection of dikes, which at last 
have been swept away by this freshet, and which 
by damming up the water for atime have only 
increased the disaster when it came. 


Within this generation no other event of small 
intrinsic importance has produced so prcfound 
an excitement as the walking of four men at 
Gilmore’s Garden—Rowell, O'Leary, Harriman 
and Ennis. Thousands and tens of thousands of 
spectators flocked to the place. Men, going 
there simply to look at the pedestrians, caught 
the enthusiasm, and sat there patiently for 
hours; on the second or third day the crowd be- 
eame so great that the entrance fee was raised to 
one dollar witbout reducing the attendance. 
Not only was the building thronged with eager and 
excited people, but bulletin boards about the city 
streets kept the register hour by bour, and the 
streets about were literally packed with spectators 
watching, mile by mile, the record of the pedes- 
trians’ efforts. Wedo not undertake to criticise 
this, but think it a very good place here to 
quote the language of Paul: ‘* Know ye not that 
they which run inarace run all, but one receiveth 
the prize? So run that ye may obtain. And 
every man that striveth for the mastery is temper- 
ate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown; but we an incorruptible.” 


As small an instance of petty persecution as the 
United States has lately seen was exhibited by 
the Baptist winiscers of San Francisco last week, 
in their act striking the name of the Rev. Mr. 
Reed from the roll of the Baptist ministers ot 
that city for ‘‘a wisrepresentation of facts before 
the Baptist Ministers’ Conference in New York, 
respecting Baptists and Christian people generally 
on the Pacific Coast touching the Cuinese ques- 
tion.” And even among the Baptists, wLo have 
been the sturdiest defenders of freedom in the 
ministry, there was not a single voice raised in 
defense of their most sacred principles. Ofcourse, 
what are the opinions of the Baptists or the Chris- 
tians generally on the Pacific Coast is a matter of 
pure opinion, on which Mr. Reed has as good a 
4ght 1o his belief as the Baptist Meeting have to 
theirs; there is no possible way of knowing with 
certainty what it is unless by an election at 
which only Baptists and Christians generally 
should be permitted to vote. Not even a 
postal ecumenical council is an infallible test. 
Mr. Reed’s offense consisted in the fact that his 
opinion does not agree with that of the Meeting, 
whereupon they strike his name off their roll, 
which is all the punishment that they are capable 
of inflicting. Small credit to them, therefore, for 


not inflicting more. The ground alleged is that 
he was guilty of misrepresenting the facts; 
but any one who is at all read in history knows 
very well that this is the defense that has been 
made in all ages for all acts of religious persecu- 
tion. The sectary charged the Roman Catholic 
and the Roman Catholic charged the sectary with 
misrepresenting the Bible, and in the heated con- 
troversy of the olden times both charges had at 
least as much ground as this charge against Mr. 
Reed. The Ministers’ Meeting would have shown 
more courage if it had said in words, *‘He does 
not think as we do; therefore turn him out.” 


Mayor Cooper has at length cited three of the 
Police Commissioners of this city, Messrs. Smith, 
Nichols and Erhardt, to appear before him and 
show cause why they should not be removed. If 
the Commissioners can suggest any sufficient reason 
why they should not, it is more than most of their 
fellow citizens can do. That they have retained 
their offices so long is due only to political exigen- 
cies and the long-suffering disposition of the peo- 
ple of this city. Mayor Cooper’s only course if he 
is to fulfill the expectations of his friends is to exert 
all his efforts toward the rectificution of this most 
important branch of our municipal service. The 
preliminary steps he has well taken. If they are 
vigorously followed up by the removal of the de- 
linqguent Commissioners and the appointment in 
their place of three gentlemen on whose character 
and motives the people can rely, and who will not 
be serviceable to either party for political uses, 
he will have made a long stride towards improved 
local government. Governor Robinson, if we 
may judge from his removal of the County Clerk, 
is not unwilling to coédperate to this end. 


Professor Pierce makes the startling suggestion 
that the ancients were not so wholly wrong, after 
all, in supposing that the planetary system is en- 
cased in a hollow spherical globe of matter. Ina 
lecture delivered at the Lowell Institute last week 
he broached the theory that the nebula from 
which the solar system was generated by a process 
of shrinkage has not been wholly absorbed in the 
planetary system or the occasional meteors that 
come within the power of the earth’s attraction; 
but that the planetary system has left an outer 
spherical envelope, which is much slower in the 
process of condensation, and from which tbe 
meteors are formed by a continuous process of 
seperation due to explosions. Such a theory, 
emanating from a less eminent scientist, woald 
hardly receive respectful attention; but it is cer. 
tain that Professor Pierce would not give currency 
to it were it not well worthy of the consideration 
of scientific thinkers. 








SKEPTICISM AND THE MODERN 
PULPIT. 


HE Rev. Phillips Brooks has in the March 
number of the ‘* Princeton Review” an article 
on ‘Skepticism and the Modern Pulpit”; we 
recommend all our ministerial readers to buy, beg 
or borrow the periodical and read it. It isin very 
curious contrast with the paper on the same gen- 
eral theme by Dr. Stuart Robinson in the January 
number of the same periodical. The one was re- 
pressive and aggressive; the other is sympathetic 
and progressive. The one regards skepticism as an 
enemy to be fought; the other as a mental disease 
to be sympathetically studied that it may be 
cured. Mr. Brooks characterizes modern skep- 
ticism, as not a denial of particular articles o1 
a creed, but a deep, despairing doubt of God and 
goodness, growing out of the constant contradic- 
tion between the actual experience of life and the 
philosophy of divine providence. 

“Tt is not the difficulty of this or that doctrine that 
makes men skeptics to-day. It is rather the play of 
all life upon the fundamental grounds and general 
structure of faith. It is the thought and instinct which 
neutralize each other, such as the tides of fate and provi- 
dence, the tides of pessimism and optimism, the tides of 
self-sacrifice and selfishness.” 

This is profoundly true. Yet the question will 
recur, How bappens it just now that this sense of 
the ineradicable antagonism between life and the 
Eternal Goodness should make itself so felt? It 
has always existed. It has always been more or 
less realized. The problem has darkened human 
souls ever since Job sat down in despair under its 
shadow. 





Lord Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Bacon, 





draws with his accustomed antithetical eloquence 
a contrast between the philosophy of Plato and 
Seneca and that of Bacon and modern thought. 
The characteristic of the latter he declares to be 
not that it is inductive, but that it is practical. 
He sums up the whole matter with this significant 
illustration: ‘‘‘ We shall next be told,’ exclaims 
Seneca, ‘that the first shoemaker was a phil- 
osopher.’ For our own part, if we are forced to 
make our choice between the first shoemaker and 
the author of the three books ‘ On Anger,’ we pro- 
nounce for the shoemaker. It may be worse to 
be angry than to be wet. But shoes have kept 
millions from being wet; and we doubt whether 
Seneca ever kept anybody from being angry.” 

The whole tendency of thought, stuiy, progress 
for the last hundred years has been to exalt the 
shoemaker. We have admirable appliances against 
getting wet, but no better safeguards against an- 
ger than those of Seneca. The philosophy of 
which Bacon was the father has immeasurably 
improved the appliances and conveniences of 
physical civilization. But we have paid a natural 
and possibly a necessary price for this. The mind 
of the age, being bent on protecting the feet from 
wet, has let the spirit take care of itself. As a 
consequence the faculties that deal with the outer 
world have been marvelously developed; while 
the faculties that deal with inward virtues have 
become comparatively dwarfed. If they have not 
absolutely diminished since the days of Plato and 
Paul, they have certainly not grown. The first 
century produced no men to compare with Ful- 
ton, Stephenson, Morse and Field; the nineteenth 
century has produced few, if any, to compare 
with Paul, and Jobn, and Chrysostom, and Anugus- 
tine, to say nothing of Buddha, Seneca, Plato 
and Marcus Aurelius. Our methods of travel 
have greatly improved; it is a question if our 
worship has not deteriorated. 

Nor is the effect of this too exclusive attention 
to the shoemaker, and too serene contempt for 
Seneca, seen alone in the realin of religion. In 
all departments that deal only with the unseen we 
are mostly imitators of the past; it is only in 
those departments that deal with the physical 
that we surpass them. Our statuary is modeled 
after that of ancient Greece; our painting, ex- 
cept as it simply reproduces external nature, is 
not comparable to that of Raphael; our archi- 
tecture is a bad copy of Greek and Gothic orig- 
inals; our musicians render admirably the crea- 
tions of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, but our own 
creations are Negro melodies and Gospel songs. 
Romance has given place to photographic repro- 
ductions of ‘‘the way we live now”; the most 
popular novelists are realists. Idealism has no 
refuge left except in the poet and the preacher. 
The shoemaker with his rubber-soled shoes has 
triumphed and imagination sits sorrowing, with 
her head in her hands and her eyes covered. 

Now it is because of this mental tendency that 
skepticism is both universal and profound. Men 
look for God with their eyes and cannot find him. 
They listen, and no voice strikes their ears. They 
must be taught how to look and listen with their 
souls. The very faculty of religion is in danger 
of dying out; the most advanced skepticism, in- 
deed, denies its existence altogether, denies that 
man is or ever was a “‘religious animal.” But 
the evidences of religious truth address themselves 
only to the religious faculty. If life is measured 
by its mere physical aspects, if its horizon is 
bounded by the cradle and the grave, it is ineradi- 
cably inconsistent with the Eternal Goodness. 
Our eye lit this morning upou the paragraphal 
report of a tragic drama. A wife twenty years 
ago eloped from her husband, taking their boy 
with her. For twenty years the father has been 
searching the continent. The best of his life and 
all his fortune have been expended in the search. 
At last it is rewarded by finding the son in a State 
prison, having just entered it under a sentence of 
twenty-one years. How can he believe in the 
Eternal Goodness? He cannot, if this life is all; 
if there is no life with possibilities beyond; if 
there is no witness in his own soul to that God 
whose earthly ways perpetually baffle our inter- 
pretation. If there is no inward power of knowing 
the Eternal Goodness, as a babe knows, without 
reasoning, a mother’s love, no scientific induction 
will serve to demonstrate it. 

No remedy for skepticism, then, can be radically 
effective which stops with defending any particu- 
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lur dogmas, big or little; from the doetrine of 
baptism by submersion to the doctrine of an 
Athanasian Trinity. None can be effective which, 
adopting the ‘‘ scientific metbod,” endeavors to 
demonstrate truths which transcend scientific 
demonstration. It must contrive how it may re- 
awaken in the human soul a capacity for ideals. 
It must teach with emphasis that it 7s worse to be 
angry than to be wet, and set the soul to studying 
bow it may escape the greater evil. It must some- 
how establish in this nineteenth century Paul’s 
habit of unscientific observation: ‘‘ We look not 
at the things that are seen, but at the things that 
are not seen.” It must abandon the attempt to 
adapt religious teaching to an age that cares only 
for wet feet and tight shoes, and create an age 
that cares for love, joy, peace. It must give up 
the attempt to prove God by a telescopic voyage 
among the stars and the soul’s immateriality and 
immortality by a microscopic inquiry into nerve 
centers, and appeal to that consciousness which 
testities to a God within us, and that prophetic 
anticipation which assures of a futare before us. 
Above all—and so we come by a different road to 
Mr. Brooks’s conclusion—it must create faith in 
an ideal by holding before the world joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance, as they have been incarnated 
in Jesus of Nazareth, and as, with obscuration and 
imperfection, they should be continuously inear- 
nated in all in whom by faith the Christ of all 
time evermore dwells. 








TO YOUNG PREACHERS. 

W E are every now and then in receipt of a 

letter from a young clergyman asking us 
to give him some counsel respecting the prepara- 
tion of sermons. The truth is that there is no 
one law that men of different morals and teimpera- 
ments can follow; just as there is no one law that 
can be given for planting. Some seeds must be 
planted deep, others must be dropped on the 
surface; some grounds need one kind of treat- 
ment, others a very different treatment. The 
method of pulpit preparation that is essential to 
one mind would be ruin if adopted by another. 
Each man must learn bis own nature, and how to 
use it. Culture cannot make the ox a trotter, nor 
the Hamiltonian colt a beast of burden. 

Generically, however, we may say that it is very 
unwise for a young man to devote his time for 
four or five years in merely putting together 
sermons. Every young man ought to give some 
part of the best hours of the day to enlarging his 
knowledge and accumulating material, and some 
part to the actual preparation of his sermon. 
But to spend his whole time on his sermon—to be 
a mere manufacturer of sermons—is the worst 
policy conceivable. 

On the other hand, it is fatal for a young man 
to get the notion that he possesses genius, and can 
throw off a sermon in an hour or two, and then 
proceed on that hypothesis. The worst lunacy 
that ever afflicts any man is that of self-conceit. 
And it is only a little less dangerous for a mau 
who has not measured by actuai trial his own 
power, to follow the example of some famous pul- 
pit orators,—devote his entire time to general 
study, and trust to inspirational moments for the 
sermon. 

Dr. Kirk never preached more eloquent or more 
effective sermons than when he was at Albany. 
He had a young men’s meeting Saturday night, 
and he onee told us that he used to get the themes 
of his best sermons in these Saturday evening 
meetings. He would go home, think out his ser- 
mon, and deliver it Sunday morning, bot. Bishop 
Simpson, in his ‘‘ Yale Lectures on Preaching,” 
gives a somewhat similar account of his experi- 
ences in Pittsburgh, where he first won his 
deserved reputation as one of the foremost of 
America’s pulpit orators: 

‘‘T had a membership of four hundred, scattered over 
the city. In addition to my preaching, I led the public 
prayer-meeting, spent one evening with my official mem- 
bers, led two classes, took a deep interest in the Sunday- 
school, and formed a class of young men, whom I 
encouraged in their reading, and helped in some slight 
degree to prepare for the ministry. And so, not expecting 
to be a preacher, I preached on; not expecting to live, lL 
lived on. Many a time I resolved I would prepare better, 


and yet I often found myself brought up to Saturday 
evening or Sunday morning with comparatively slight 
preparation for the Sabbath. But I studied intensely. I 


arose early, and spent my forenoons faithfully—not in 
sermon writing, but in mastering standard works on 
theology. mental philosophy, and the natural sciences, of 
which I was passionately fond. I studied on my feet, and 
found my sermons among the sick and poor, in garrets and 
in cellars. Not expecting ever to do much in the pulpit, I 
spoke to men everywhere of Jesus and his love, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing many scores brought te the foot 
of the cross. I expected by and by to find leisure to make 
better sermons, but I have never found it. My boat got 
on the stream, and I have been borne down the rapid 
current without the time to rest, until I can almost see the 
mouth of the river, and the boundless ocean beyond. I 
would not advise any young man to do as I have done. 
1 would breathe into you, if I could, the earnestness and 
love of souls and the devotion of my earlier ministry: but 
I would urge you to make a better preparation, and to 
become workmen more approved both of God and man.” 

His example is fascinating, but dangerous; his 
advice is not so attractive, but it is wise. Bishop 
Simpson has a mind which enables him to erystal- 
lize his knowledge with lightning-like rapidity. 
When the crisis comes he has the power to strike 
cold wind through the invisible vapor of his gen- 
eral knowledge, and the rain falls. Butif a man 
undertakes to do the same thing, and he has got 
no vapor, or no wind, or nothing but wind, he 
will fail; he will not even get dew. The method 
of pulpit prepsration is wholly dependent on the 
quality of the minister's mind; and each man 
must ascertain bis own mental quality by actual 
experiment. 

Some very able preachers have been very slow 
thinkers. Dr. Humphrey was such a one. We 
saw him once in his study, working out a sermon. 
He worked nearly three-quarters of an hour writ- 
ing one single page. It was very good when it 
was done; but set such a man on his feet, and let 
him undertake to prepare his sermon Sunday 
morning, and phrase it as he delivered it, and it 
would be death—to him and to bis hearers. Hor- 
ace Bashnell once undertook to tell us what he 
was going to bring owt in his book on ‘‘ Vicarious 
Atonement.” He turned and twisted, and began 
and stopped, and finally said, ‘‘I cannot tell yon 
till I get my pen in my hands; then I will tell 
you.” He could not think except at the point 
of his pen. He could never have prepared those 
elaborated sermons of his, that have become one 
of the pulpit classics of the American pulpit, by 
any process of extemporaneous preparation. 

The only rule of pulpit preparation, then, is 
this: begin by building up your sermon slowly, 
thoughtfully, carefully, with painstaking. If 
actual experience drives you into the other meth- 
od, and actual results justify it, adopt it. But it 
is far better to err on the side of care and caution 
than on that of baste and impulse. 


TEACH US HOW TO PRAY. 

How shall I learn to pray? I have but recently been 
converted and my thvughts and feelings constantly ascend 
to God and I had no doubt but that one who loved God as 
Ido could pray in prayer-meetings, but I tried it the other 
night and am conscious that I made a miserable failure. 
Please answer me in the next paper, for I feel that I have 
no time to lose. . 

7 OUR miserable failure was probably the best 
part of your prayer. These smooth prayers 
that roll so glibly off the lips and go rattling up 
to heaven will probably get blown away before 
they get half way there. It was not the sorrow- 
ing Pharisee who rolled out his declaration before 
God who was approved, but the wretched Pub- 
lican, who did not dare to say much but lifted 
his eyes heavenward, smote on his breast, and 
cried, ‘‘God be merciful to me, « sinner.” But 
if you want rules: 

Be sure you make short prayers. 

Be sure that you do not pray your knowledge, 
but your wants. 

Be sure that they are your wants and not those 
of your deacon or your minister. 

Make a personal supplication, simple and short, 
and time will do the rest. 

Whether every Christian is bound to pray in 
meeting is quite another question. There are 
men who have not the gift of prayer, because 
they have not the gift of utterance; but no man 
who is able to converse fluently with his fellow- 
men and transact business intelligibly ought to be 


unable to lead profitably in prayer. The mere 
fact that he feels humble about it is gener- 
ally an evidence that he feels proud. He is not 


willing to fail. Men say, ‘‘I have no gifts; I can 





never pray to advantage,” and so they will not 





pray. The secret is this: if they were certain they 
could pray smoothly they would be willing to, 
but they do not want to take shame and submit 
to criticism. They make it a matter, therefore, 
of personal credit. But prayer is not a thing to 
be offered in the market to be bought and sold at 
what it will fetch. It is the utterance of the 
human soul before God, and the best utterance 
one can make is often childlike, broken and poor 
in expression—and probably on that very account 
all the better for the hearers. It would be a great 
advantage for our prayer meetings if instead of so 
many ‘‘ nice” prayers we were to have men stum- 
ble along, unable to say anything more than the 
prayer of the Publican who went down to his 
house justified. 








NOTES. 

—Gail Hamilton aims her free lance this week in our 
columns at the President and Joseph Cook, neither of 
whom we judge needs our help in taking care of himself. 
Whether or not our readers agree with her they will find 
what she has to say lively and entertaining, and will at all 
events be relieved at the President's virtual admission, if 
they have not seen it before, that the civil service is not 
so bad as it might be. Dr. Parker, in his second article, 
gives some more startling facts about the nature of aloo- 
hol and the results of its use—facts with which proba- 
bly few people are acquainted, and which they would 
do well to study; Laicus, in another Library Letter, ex- 
plains the psychological process by which the eharacters 
of his ideal village are formed; the friend of a friend 
of Mrs. Mulock-Craik supplies us with some interesting 
details—the more interesting because they are so directly 
personal—about that accomplished writer, which everyone 
who is following Mrs. Craik’s story in ‘ Harper’s” will 
read with pleasure; and the Hon. B. G. Northrop, School 
Commissioner in the State of Connecticut, tells us from 
the standpoint of close and discriminating observation, 
and from the test of experience in his own state, how 
baseless is the notion that free schools promote Com- 
munism. In the Science and Art column, to which this 
week we give a little greater prominence, will be found a 
careful notice of the exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists now being held in this city. In The Home, Mr. 
Beecher and “‘Laicus” continue their entertaining and in- 
structive talks; and instead of a story we give the young 
folks what is quite as interesting as astory, the description 
of a boys’ school in France, written by the mother of the 
American boy who attends it. 


—Our Traverse City correspondent writes us that the 
Rev. Mr. Crowe’s belief is not correctly reported in the 
“* Congregationalist” and the ‘‘ Advance;” that he accepts 
the Atonement, but the view of it advocated by Horace 
Bushnell, regarding the death of Christ only as a manifes- 
tion of the Divine love; that he believes in the Divinity of 
Christ, but believes that the human side of Christ was 
turned toward us, but of the Divine side we can know 
nothing definitely; that while he believes there is too 
much prayer which leaves fulfillment all with God be- 
cause of spiritual inactivity, he also believes in direct an- 
swers to prayer when man is in a spiritual attitude to 
receive such answer; that he accepts the Bible, but not the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, and that he recognizes a 
difference between the authority of the Old and of the 
New Testament, regarding some parts of the former as 
allegorical rather than historical. If these are all Mr, 
Crowe's heresies, the Christian Union would not certainly 
refuse him Christian fellowship, but we hardly think if 
the council had so understood him it would, with but 
one dissentient voice, have refused his ordination. The 
church has wisely decided not to call another council; to 
appeal from a smaller,to a larger council has generally 
only the result to extend an ecclesiastical controversy over 
a wider range of territory. It has decided to accept Mr. 
Crowe as its religious teacher, and as an independent 
church it has the undoubted right to do so. 


—The resignation of the Rev. F. F. Emerson of his Bap- 
tist pastorate at Hartford, to enter upon the ministerial 
relation in the Congregational Church, will do more to- 
ward calling the attention of the churches to the true 
principle of ministerial fellowship than a year’s discussion 
on the Vermont Resolutions. Here is a man whose spiritual 
sympathies are strongly with the denomination to which 
for so long a time he has belonged. His value as a teacher 
of Christian truth no one in his own denomination for a 
moment questions, and yet at the cost of many a troubled 
hour and with great pain he is compelled to separate him- 
self from the denomination in which he was born and 
reared, and from the church with whose life and interest 
during a great part of its history his own Christian life 
and work had been most intimately associated—not because 
of any fault on his part, or of any special narrowness on 
the part of his church or his denomination, but by the inexor- 
able law of sectarianism, which makes the basis of minis- 
terial fellowship not personal allegiance to, and love for, 
and work with Christ, but particular opinions on confessedly 
subordinate points—points which do not materially affect 
the preaching of the gospel, or its efficacious power in the 
formation and development of Christian character either 
in Christian or in heathen lands—points that do not even 
prevent the most cordial codperation in the work of the 
gospel in the great Evangelical movements of the day at 
home and abroad. Every such act as this of Mr. Emer- 
son’s does good, because it calls attention to the great 





wrong, the division of the body of Christ, for which there is 
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no remedy, and can be none, so long as church-fellowship 

‘tte is dependent upon creeds and ceremonies—so long as the 

Be cohesive base of the church is that of agreement in minor 

opinions, and not in profound spiritual faith. It is good, 

also, because it emphasizes the rapid increase of the true 

i church feeling and the gradual decadence of sectarianism. 

i The time is coming—may it come speedily !—when passing 

from one denomination to another will be accomplished 

LE with as little friction and burden as any of our citizens ex- 

; q perience in passing from one State to another—when the 

relations between the different denominations will be such 

that he who holds fast to Christ the Head can be permitted 

to labor acceptably in any branch of Christ’s Church; and 

when, though denominations may still continue to exist, 

they will be not like the rival clans in ancient Scotland, 

4 but like the friendly households in some quiet American 

\} village. 

itt —The income of the American Missionary Association 

14 ‘ for current expenses in February was $4,260 less than for 

the corresponding month last year, and the March receipts 

thus far we understand are still less in proportion. The 

association has recently gladdened its friends by announcing 

the virtual payment of its debt. This has been done by 

great economy and careful expenditure, but its current 

: work must be sustained or another debt will be iaevitable. 

i Very little could be saved by arresting the work for the 

remainder of the fiscal year. We hope the churches will 

not fail to remember these facts, and to sustain the asso- 
ciation by regular and full donations. 

—While the timely and munificent addition to the re- 
sources of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, as reported in our Réligious News columns, 
1s an occasion for profound congratulation, it would be 
deplorable in the last degree if on this account the churches 
should feel a diminished responsibility or relax any of 
their effort. Indeed, the increased income from this 
source will hardly do more than make up for the reduced 
; ; receipts from the churches during the first six months 
of the current fiscal year. Already the Board has 
had to enforce stringent economies in the conduct of the 
i work—the only direction in which it is possible to econo- 
— mize—and necessarily to its detriment. At the same time, 
the calls from the missionary field were never louder nor 
the reports more encouraging. From the Madura mission 
ele comes the statement that the year 1878 was distinguished 

4 above all other years by the large number of converts— 

if probably not less than 60,000 idolaters in Southern India 
ie having embraced Christianity. It is the almost universal 

testimony of the missionaries, moreover, that they never 
” witnessed more devotion and zeal among professed Chris- 

tians. In the light of these statements, Mr. Otis’s legacy 
a ought rather to stimulate the churches to renewed exer- 
E tion, and initiate a movement that shall swell the treasury 
of the Board even beyond its necessities. 

—One of those church controversies has broken out in 
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case the society stands by the pastor, while about half 
the church desires his resignation. The merits of the 
: original difficulty, if they have any, do not appear in 
we. i the reports of the council called by the church for ad- 
vice in the premises; but certainly the circumstances 
must be very extraordinary which justify a pastor 
in insisting upon remaining in the pulpit against the 
wishes of nearly or quite half his church organization, and 
: r we can scarcely conceive any circumstances at all which 
a shall justify him in refusing to join with them in a prop- 
erly called mutual council to adjust the difficulty. This, 
however, is what the Rev. Wm. H. Pierson has done. 
Ms The council advise the fifty-five members who desire the 
Ee resignation of their pastor to remain in the church and 
await the result. We were going to say, and ‘“‘to fight it 
out”; but that they closed their report with the advice to 
use no other weapons but those of the charity which Paul 
describes in the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 

—Boston is to be congratulated on its acquisition in get- 
ting Dr. Duryea from Brooklyn. He has a sound founda- 
tion laid in Princeton; but he has carried up the spires 
and turrets a good deal nearer heaven than Princeton is 
accustomed to go. He has developed a spirit of Christian 
work both in his church and congregation, and has in his 
thoughts the welfare of the whole community and not that 
alone of his own parish. He is an excellent preacher; 
a man who wins well and will wear well; who is thought- 
ful, and growingly so; who does not hesitate at all. to 

“develop new lines of thought, even if they transcend the 
old measures. He does not think that he is bound to 
prune his grape-vine to the size of the trellis that was 
built for him by the Theological Seminary, but in deal- 
ing with new truths and new views he has proved himself 
eminently judicious, and he always has his eye upon the 
practical bearings of truth rather than upon theoretical 
novelty. Wedo not know wht Andover will say to Con- 
gregationalism again going to the Presbyterians for a min- 
ister, but such is the fact. The Central Church is not one 
of the oldest, but it is one of the most honorable of the 
Boston Congregational organizations. Its house of wor- 
ship in the Back Bay was the pioneer of those stately and 
y: splendid raised edifices which have grown up within a few 
if years in that part of the city; and the immense debt which 
involved the sacrifice of its pastor at the time, the Rev. 
John E. Todd, was lifted under the ministry of his suc- 
cessor, the Rev. John De Witt, now of Philadelphia. Since 
Mr. DeWitt’s withdrawal, three or four years ago, the 
i church has been without a pastor, and it sorely needs such 
j aman as Dr. Duryea. 


had 
J Hi the vicinity of Boston which cast such discredit upon the 
rig cause of Christ. In this case it emphasizes also the diffi- 
j culty inherent in the New England method of a duplex 
if organization of church and society, each independent 
i a of the other. In the Somerville Congregational Church 
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SNOW AND STREAM. 
By M. E. BEnnetrt. 


ILLOW stems like rods of gold, 
Blue-birds on the wing, 
A land that wears expectant airs, 
And schemes and dreams the spring! 
Yet here’s a snow-bank, old and gray 
And grimy, spread along the way. 


Thou dreary drift! why, what a hard 
And sullen heart thou hast, 

To hold thy place, devoid of grace 
When all do wish thee past! 

How canst thou brave the sunny day, 
Refusing thus to slink away ? 


But lo! when I had paced the rods 
Her ashen robe o’erspread, 
Most deftly fleet, most gaily sweet, 
A shining brooklet fled; 
Drew pliant currents into braid, 
And ceaseless curve and sparkle made. 


In joy I cried, ‘‘ Thou lovely thing! 
Where didst thou learn thy ways? 

Thy winsome mirth beguileth earth, 
Thy purpose never stays; 

Thou art so willing, yet so pure, 
Responsive, headstrong, wavering, sure!”’ 


The brook sang low in quiet flow, 
And this I heard it sing: 
‘*T am the drift; in patient thrift 
I kept the robes of spring 
Thou praisest so. Be thou more slow 
To judge of hearts from outward show.”’ 








TWO DISTINGUISHED CONVERTS. 
By Gar HAMILTON. 


r(.HE occasion is so remarkable that m>desty 

itself will pardon me a little exultation over 
it. It has been my happy fortune—let me more 
devoutly say it has been the gift of heaven to 
me—to maintain against strenuous and sonorous 
opposition the good fame of my country, and 
especially the substantial honesty of the Executive 
Department of our Government. I have even 
maintained that our sixty or so thousand Federal 
officers are a body of men of whom the country 
needeth not to be ashamed: that, while they are 
men and therefore subject to infirmity, they are 
picked men, and, in point of intelligence, integrity 
and fitness for their position, able to bear com- 
parison with any other sixty thousand men in this 
or any other country. I have constantly maintaix- 
ed that their character was proved and approved 
by their works, and that the cry of reform was 
swollen to its enormous magnitude by the clamor 
of a certain few who craved influence but who 
could not gain it by force of their own character, 
and who therefore laid hold of such dereliction 
of duty as always attends human effort, con- 
structed out of it their political capital, and em- 
braced and overwhelmed the honest men who 
were quietly, prudently, and patriotically trying 
to continue rather than to inaugurate improve- 
ment in the morals and methods of the public 
service. What had been and should be a con- 
stant moral and economical uplifting, these pro- 
fessional Reformers took in hand and attempt- 
ed to turn into a political upheaval. The de- 
fects which inhere in human institutions, which 
public sentiment and private virtue have been 
steadily reducing to a minimum in our own, these 
men, in utter disregard of all moral proportion 
and perspective, brought to the forefront as the 
sum and substance of our experiment in self- 
government. With profane and unfilial feet they 
sought to make the imperfections of their country 
the stepping-stone to place and power. 

How disastrous has been their attempt to the 
party whose banner they bore, bow disastrous, 
finally and happily, to themselves, no intellige: t 
observer need be told. But that the correctness 
of my position and the falsity of the position of 
the so-called Reformers should be publicly at- 
tested by the Head of the State and the Head of 
the Church, by Rutherford B. Hayes and Joseph 
Cook, is a definite and formulated triumph which 
may warrant me in declaring with St. Paul, As 
the truth of Christ is in me no man shall stop me 
of this boasting! 

That Rutherford B. Hayes is the legally elected 
head of the State no Republican doubts and no 
Democrat has disproved. That Joseph Cook is 
the divinely appointed head of the Church his 
own words testify and the attitude of his brother 
clergymen indicates. Thus when not long ago 
President Hayes and Mr. Joseph Cook met in the 





White House and exchanged words of complete 
accord with my reiterated assertions it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that mercy and truth met 
together and righteousness and peace kissed each 


other! 
Hear the testimony of this Shepherd of the 


Shepherds: 

‘“‘A few weeks ago,” says Mr. Cook, in the pre- 
lude of his Monday lecture, February 17th, just 
fallen under my notice, ‘‘I had an interview with 
President Hayes at Washington. The opinion 
that he expressed was this: that civil service re- 
form will not succeed here until a party comes 
into power which abuses political patronage badly. 
When this has happened a party will succeed to 
power on reform as a chief issue, and will make it 
practical.” 

From the days of Solomon to those of his name- 
sake, Solomon John, no man ever hit the nail of 
truth more squarely on the head than did Presi- 
dent Hayes this nail which Mr. Joseph Cook held 
fast for him to strike. I think Mr. Cook’s fingers 
must have been a little bruised by the concussion, 
but, if so, he bears it like a man and hardly 
winces. And the President gives his thwacks with 
a hearty unconsciousness that may have operated 
like chloroform on Mr. Cook’s nerves. Here we 
have the highest authority in the State pouring 
through the channel of the highest authority in 
the Church the unmistakable testimony that the 
reason why civil service reform has not succeeded 
is that there is not abuse enough to reform! With 
all the outcry about corruption President Hayes 
calmly declares that there has not been enough of 
it to found a successful reform on. What Reform 
and Rules and Congress and Legislation are all 
waiting for is a party to come into power that 
shall be bad enough to give reform something to 
take hold of. ‘‘When this has happened,” says 
the President, ‘‘a party will succeed to power on 
reform as a chief issue, and will make it prac- 
tical.” Exactly. But this is proof as strong as 
the President can give that it has not happened 
yet. The Reformers clamored that the Re- 
publican party was that very party, and the 
President himself seemed for awhile to be carried 
away by their dissimulation, but after two years of 
trial he confesses that he has given it up. The 
Republican party bas not abused political patron- 
age badly. The party which has been sixteen 
years in power, on whose corruption the Reformers 
started their cry and planted their hopes, has on 
the whole been so honest and able in its adminis- 
tration of the government that President Hayes 
himself cannot find abuses enough to give any 
gotoreform. Joseph Cook reports this Feb. 17, 
and reports it as having happened a few weeks 
ago—so that President Hayes must have said it 
before the Democratic wolves were at his door 
howling for him to throw out marshalships and 
supervisorships, test oaths and election guards, or 
be himself devoured. He said it, therefore, not 
under duress but as a free man. And we must 
abate our ardor for repentance and perforce wait 
for some accommodating detachment of sinners to 
come up and sin a sin of sufficient enormity before 
the Reformers can really make headway with 
their beloved project, their one little ewe-lamb 
of political capital—Reform. 

And yet not quite. Mr. Joseph Cook sees the 
danger, makes a snatch, and plucks one hurried 
handful of fleece from its back before the little ewe- 
lamb skips wholly away from him. Mr. Cook has 
made all his arrangements for conducting a funeral 
and he is not going to be baffled by so trifling a fact 
as that the man is not dead—is, indeed, just as 
alive and well as himself. Having delivered the 
President’s message Mr. Cook is evidently troubled 
with a dim apprehension that it does not quite 
tally with his own. Having faithfully reported 
the President’s declaration that he cannot make 
bricks without straw, that he cannot conduct a 
reform until there is something to reform, Mr. 
Cook vaguely muses: ‘‘ But I believe that if the 
President will adhere, for the few months of his 
term of office which remain, to the doctrine laid 
down in his letter, it will be impossible in 1880 to 
nominate any candidate with success who will 
not pledge himself to carry out civil service 
reform.” 

So I may be a little premature in claiming two 
converts. The President is outspoken and un- 
mistakable. The lecturer is not quite prepared 


to give it up. The President says flatly, It is 
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no use trying to start a reform on the present 
amount of badness. You Reformers cannot ride 
into power on Reform until you can get a party to 
do worse things than the Republican party has 
ever done. And as the President has been at it 
two years it seems asif he ought to know. But 
Mr. Cook has bestridden his nag of Reform too 
vigorously to mount a horse of another color on 
such short notice. He is, moreover, too clever a 
theologian not to know that he cannot afford to 
spoil a good theory for want of facts; and as he 
passes out from the White House portico and jogs 
thoughtfully along Lafayette Square he pats en- 
couragingly the neck of his somewhat dejected 
jade and rehabilitates himself with the assurance 
that if the President would only not allow his 
judgment to be tampered with by evidence, but 
keep up the hullaballoo irrespective of testimony, 
we could carry on the hue and ery of Reform just 
as well without corruption as with it. And that 
Mr. Joseph Cook is conscious of unlimited powers 
in this direction, and may therefore speak as one 
having authority, no reasonable person will deny. 
‘‘ And Heaven may yet have more mercy than man 
On such a bold rider’s soul.” 








LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
SHADOW PICTURES. 
My Dear Christian Union ; 

J\VERY now and then I receive a kindly re- 
4/4 monstrance from some reader apropos of 
these Letters from my Library. Sometimes it 
comes verbally ; sometimes in the form of a letter. 
Mr. Hardcap assures me with some warmth that 
he is indignant that I should accuse him of being 
subject to fits of righteous indignation. The 
Deacon gently admonishes me to draw it mild, 
and assures me that Jemima Poppenhausen’s stick 
is only as large as her little finger instead of 
being, as reported, as large as his middle finger. 
Mr. Silvern informs me that L have entirely mis- 
represented the character of trade-solid gold. 
The Parson assures me that he never adds to his 
sermon in the pulpit; that he could not possibly 
do so because he preaches extemporaneously. 
Mr. Pettigrew informs we that I have misunder- 
stood him entirely, that the reason he does not 
unite with the church is because he entertains 
some misgivings respecting the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional decrees and an imeradicable repugnance 
to the doctrine of infant damnation, which he un- 
derstands is plainly implied in the Presbyterian 
standards. Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Forrest each 
writes me that he has no quarrel with his brother 
minister, though he adds confidentially that his 
brother minister has an entirely causeless quarrel 
with him. Finally, | am assured on all hands 
that Lam quite inaccurate in my descriptions of 
Wheathedge, the Mill Village and Ironton. 

Now, I beg once for all to assure my remon- 
strants that they are quite right. If I were to 
correctly describe my neighbors and friends in 
these letters I should think myself guilty of vio- 
lating the proprieties of civilized society. 1 should 
certainly never wittingly caricature any individ- 
ual in your columns; and if sometimes I come 
dangerously near tbe truth it is without the in- 
tention so to do. I am trying to satirize ina 
good-humored way some of the faults and follies 
that I see in society; and if ever a real character 
or a real incident creeps into my letters so ill- 
disguised as to be recognized despite the incog- 
nito, that is due not to my intentional but to my 
unconscious accuracy. We are all shadows. 
There is no Mr. Hardcap, no Deacon, no Parson, 
no Mr. Silvern, no Mr, Pettigrew, no Mr. Fletcher, 
no Mr. Forrest, no, nor eveu a Jennie or a Laicus. 

Jennie: Is that true, John? 

Laicus : Trade-solid-gold truth, my dear. 

Jennie: But, seriously, will not that mislead 
your readers? I think I know whom you mean 
by Mr. Hardeap. I am sure I shake hands with 
the Deacon every week. And you know that all 
Ironton is discussing the question why Mr. Petti- 
grew will not join the church. 

Laicus: lean only say, my dear, that if I ever 
do tell the truth in these letters it is purely by 
accident. 

Jennie: What do you mean? 

Laicus: Perhaps I can best explain by an illus- 
tration. You remember how last summer young 
Wheaton played an out voluntary with ‘‘ Pop goes 
the Weasel” for a theme, and that when after 





church you asked him what he played he said, 
nothing; he had improvised; and how horrified he 
was when you demonstrated to him what his 
theme had been. 

Jennie: Yes, very well. And, poor fellow, I be- 
lieve he has never played in church since. 

Laicus: I suppose he thought he was improvis- 
ing; but as he played a memory of an old melody 
wove itself into his music without his knowing 
where it came from. So it is with me. There 
rises before me a vision of a character that will 
serve my purpose well in setting off some common 
folly, or illustrating some unique method in the 
church or the household. And the shadowy char- 
acter marches upon wy little stage and performs 
his little part, without my even so much as asking 
whether I have ever seen his counterpart or no. 
He comes I know not whence, and goes I know 
not whither. 

Jennie looks doubtful and shakes her head, 
but says nothing. I see I have not fully made 
my meaning clear to her; of course I cannot make 
it clear to Mr. Hardcap. Indeed, it is hardly 
clear, perhaps, to myself. I have seen it some- 
where stated that the sun paints a picture in every 
shadow which it casts upon the walls of our 
rooms, as it does on the sensitized paper of the 
photographer, but the picture is so faint as to be 
inappreciable. If some subtle chemistry could 
evoke from the walls the pictures that have been 
painted there, what a mysterious revival of for- 
gotten scenes would surprise us! So persons 
whom I meet, events I witness, stories I hear, are 
pictured in shadowy forms on my mental camera. 
I think I have forgotten them. But by and by, I 
know not how or whence, a picture frames itself 
suddenly, and sometimes with startling distinct- 
ness, before my mind. Frequently this picture 
comes at night after I have gone to bed and am 
waiting for that charmer, sleep, to soothe me into 
forgetfulness; more frequently I wake suddenly 
in the morning to find myself gazing at such a 
picture, which seems to have formed itself in my 
dreams and not vanished quickly enough to escape 
in my sudden awaking; sometimes it comes more 
slowly as I ride to and fro in the cars between my 
country home and my city office. But, however it 
comes, it is always like a shadow-picture cast upon 
a sereen; and I never go behind to see the magic- 
lantern which has cast it. I tell what I have seen 
and leave it to carry to other minds the moral it 
has carried to my own. 

I beg, therefore, my shadowy company, all and 
singular, Mr. Hardcap, Mr. Geer, Mr. Wheaton, 
Mr. Silvern, Mr. Pettigrew. Mr. Forrest, Mr. 
Fletcher, the Parson and the Deacon, to rest as- 
sured that I mean in these letters no one in par- 
ticular, but only human nature in general. 

If any one thinks he sees in any of these shad- 
ows a fancied likeness to himself I can only say 
that if it is not a true likeness no one will recog- 
nize it, and he will not, therefore, be injured; if 
it should chance to be true, if out of the shadowy 
memory that serves me often in lieu of imagination 
a real personage should happen to step upon the 
canvas, the remedy is in his own hands; he can 
correct the fault or foible which, in the distorted 
figure, appears in such exaggerated proportions, 
and thank the stranger friend who has uncon- 
sciously rendered him so real a service by unin- 
tentionally holding before his «wn eyes a carica- 
ture of himself. 


Yours, ete., LAICUS. 








THE USE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
IL. 
By WILLARD PARKER, M.D. 

LCOHOL is never a food. In fermented 

liquors, in distinction from the distilled, 
there is undoubtedly a nutritious element; though 
not to any great extent. They are to be regarded 
not as a food, nor as a beverage, but possibly as 
acondiment. If they are taken at all, it always 
should be with the food, so as to be mixed with it, 
and only in small quantities. If so taken they do 
no harm, and may even do good as an aid to 
digestion. In a pure wine the proportion of alco- 
hol is very small; in a bottle of claret, for ex- 
ample, perhaps a spoonful; and it seems to have 
been put there for some wise purpose by the 
Creator. The injury from pure fermented liquors 
comes from excess in the use; so one may get the 
gout by eating to excess of beef steak, or kidney 





difficulty by, eating too much meat and taking 
too little exercise. But the great harm both to the 
individual and to society comes from the use of 
distilled liquors, in which the alcohol is extracted 
by an artificial process and used separately from 
the combination in which God and nature have 
put it. 

Distilled liquor, I will use that term for the 
greater clearness, is never, under any circum- 
stances, a food. It adds nothing to the substance 
of the body. Itis never digested. It adds nothing 
to the forces of the body. On the contrary; it 
weakens force. It acts as an irritant; and so 
diminishes force by compelling the body to put 
forth efforts in order to get rid of the intruder. 
The effect is the same as thnt produced on the eye 
by the presence of a grain of sand. The eye is 
excited to a state of great activity to cast the in- 
truder out; but its real force as an eye is not 
increased; it is weakened by the unnatural exer- 


tion. 
Nor is distilled liquor a fuel. It is not burned; 


if it were we should find the ashes, and of the 
ashes no trace is found. It was contended some 
years ago by three or four French chemists that 
alcohol did not assimilate at all, that it came out 
of the body just as it wentin. Experiments have 
since been made, however, by Lowery, Ladinau, 
Perry and others, and the conclusion of the 
French experimenters has not been altogether 
sustained. We cannot account for all the alcohol 
that goes into the body, but we do not find the 
result of any combustion, and we conclude that 
none has taken place. It is true that a dose of 
alcohol will sometimes produce a sudden external 
glow, but it does not add to the real warmtk of 
the body. This factitious glow is thus produced : 
Alcohol introduced into the body as a foreign sub- 
stance acts, as | have previously explained, as an 
irritant in the manner in which a grain of sand 
acts upon the eye. The nerves of the stomach, 
and of the heart, and of all the vital organs are 
thrown into a state of excitement; the alcohol 
is passed directly undigested into the body; the 
blood hurries to get rid of the intruder; the 
rapidity of the circulation is increased, and the 
warm blood of the heart is thus hurried too 
speedily to the surface where it cools off. But no 
additional fuel has beer furnished to the body to 
supply the heat thus exhausted; the temperature 
of the body has on the contrary been unnaturally 
lowered, and the vital organs have been over- 
worked in the process. This has been proven 
both at home and abroad by frequent experi- 
ments. 

Alcohol adds neither food, force nor fuel to the 
human frame; what does it do? 

It has been ascertained by a distinguished 
savant at St. Petersburg that alcohol taken into 
the, stomach passes into the blood, in one minute 
and a half, undigested. It acts there disastrously 
upon the blood corpuscles. These are the little 
cars freighted with oxygen and constituting the 
beginnings of life. The alcohol impairs their 
vitality, robs them of their oxygen, and destroys 
their usefulness. This impaired vitality produces 
the disease known as fatty degeneration. Its 
operation upon the system is precisely that of in- 
creasing age. It hastens the inevitable approach 
of death. In health the blood has 8% parts of fat 
in a thousand; in a drunkard the blood has 117 
parts in a thousand. The result of this radical 
change in the constitution of the blood is felt in 
every part of the body. Bad blood can no more 
make good brains, good nerves and good muscle, 
than bad flour can make good bread. 

The most vital effect is, of course, on the brain 
and nervous system. The first and direct effect is 
produced by the circulation of undigested alcohol 
in the brain. This is the effect referred to when 
people speak of liquor going to their head; they 
speak in popular language a scientific truth. It 
deadens the bigher faculties and leaves the drunk- 
ard under the control of the lower ones; the 
conscience, the affections, the reasoning powers, 
are temporarily destroyed and permanently im- 
paired; and he whom God made to be under the 
dominion of reason comes under the rule of brutal 
instincts. If the drinking continues the final 
effect is a hardening of the brain and a perma- 
nent impairing of the vital force and the con- 
trolling power. The habitual drunkard has 
literally deprived his brain of its power to act. 

But while the direst effect of the drinking of 
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distilled liquors is upon the brain the evil is by 
no means confined to that organ. Poisoning the 
blood, alcohol poisons the whole system, and 
affects with disease every vital organ—the lungs, 
the liver, the kidneys, the stomach. These are 
the physiological effects of aleobol as discovered 
hy careful scientific investigation by the most 
ewinent pathologists. They are contirmed by 
widely-extended observation of the practical ef- 
fects of drinking as witnessed in daily life. The 
workingman who takes his toddy in the morning 
becomes tired early in the afternoon; his com- 
rade, who takes his milk and water or oatmeal 
gruel, works through till night without exhaus- 
tion. Soldiers on the march give out sooner if 
allowed alcoholic rations than if denied them. 
Traders and explorers who have gone into high 
latitudes find by experience that they must ab- 
stain from all use of distilled liquors; they cannot 
bear the cold with alcohol exhausting the heat of 
the body. Social statistics show the effect of al- 
coholie drinking in hastening decay and shorten- 
ing life. The average life of temperate people, 
in which category I include both total abstainers 
and those who use fermeuted liquors but only 
temperately, is sixty-four years and two months. 
The average life of intemperite people, in which 
category I include all those who habitually drink 
alcoholic liquors, using them not merely with 
their meals but drinking at different hours of the 
day, is thirty-five years and six months. Thus 
the average life of a drinker is but little more 
than half that of the non-drinker, and yet we are 
asked to believe that brandy, whisky, gin, and 
rum are wonderful promoters of health, strength, 
and life. 








THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
By Marra P. WOODBRIDGE. 


le a recent visit to London while sitting with 
an old and dear friend, who, with her sweet 
gentle face and cordial manner, her pure white 
cap a fitting frame for the equally pure face, 
would have been recognized as a ventlewoman any 
where, even if one did not know that the noble 
blood of brave men and fair women ran in her 
veins, I happened to speak of Mrs. Craik and 
the admiration felt for her in America. I told 
her how all the women of the United States who 
felt a love for the name of home and a veneration 
for the old idea of woman as wife and mother 
loved Mrs. Craik, whose facile pen had drawn 
such beautiful pictures of what woman can be as 
queen »ver the domain of home. 

‘* How sorry I am,” said my companion, ‘‘ that 
you are compelled to leave us to-morrow, for Mrs. 
Craik is one of my most valued friends and 
nothing would have given me more pleasure than 
to have introd.ced youtoher. Stay to-morrow, 
and I will send for her to take dinner with us.” 
As this was impossible I poured out a volume of 
questions, and the following is as nearly as I can 
recollect what my friend told me: 

Mrs. Craik’s father, who had been a clergyman, 
died, leaving Mrs. Mulock to bring up and eda- 
cate two little boys and Dinah, the eldest child, 
upon a very small annuity, which ceased with her 
life. They were very poor, but struggled on in 
the hope that the boys would soon be educated 
and able to support not only themselves but their 
mother and sister; but some time before this was 
accomplished Mrs. Mulock died, und with her all 
their little income vanished. This was a dreadful 
position fora young girl, but Mi+s Mulock was full 
cof energy and determination. After thinking of 
many plans by which she could earn a living for 
her brothers and yet keep them with her she 
finally decided to write a story. This she did, 
and with fear und trembling took it to a publisher 
and to her great astonishment and delight it was 
accepted and well paid for. Thus encouraged she 
made every thing bend in this direction, and used 
all her talent to procure first bread and then an 
education for her brothers to whom she was 
devotedly attached. Fortunately the younver 
brother repaid her with a love not often seen even 
between brothers and sisters; but no sooner had 
the elder one been enabled by his sister’s aid to 
complete his education, and reached a point 
where he would be able to return some of the 
kindness she had lavished upon him and take his 
turn in assisting his younger brother, than he fell 
in love, married, and moved to South America, 





where, I believe, he died. This must, indeed, 
have seemed like a poor return for the aid and 
affection which she had poured out before him, 
but the younger brother was still left her and the 
tendrils of ter love clasped themselves around 
him even more closely than before. And he was 
all she could wish for; strong, mentally and 
physically; a brave, noble, generous, affectionate 
fellow, who in every way gratified her pride and 
satisfied her heart 

At length, after much hard labor and self-denial, 
his education was finished. No longer would she 
bave to feel that anxiety which, worse than hun- 
ger, had for so long driven sleep from her 
pillow and peace from her heart. What joyous 
anticipations of happy days to come they must 
have had! 

But this cup, too, when just pressed to her lips, 
was caught away. He went, upon some business, 
one day upon one of the vessels lying in port. 
One of the yards of one of the masts became 
loosened and fell upon him, mutilating him 
frightfully. He was carried into the cabin and 
his sister summoned. She reached him in time to 
bid him a lasting farewell and he died in the arms 
of the sister who had so patiently and lovingly 
watched over and worked for him these many 
weary years. 

Now she, who had all the capacities a woman 
could have for enjoying a home and family, who 
had proved so nobly her endurance and her love, 
was left utterly desolate. Sue now said that life 
seemed over to her, and that there was nothing 
to do but to lie down and die. But death does 
not come at our bidding. Instead, want and 
hunger came, and necessity compelled ber to 
arouse herself; and this very necessity to exertion 
she afterwards came to regard as the greatest 
blessing ever sent her. She was obliged to write 
for her daily bread, and that she might forget 
how miserable she was she wrote a great deal. Of 
course, with all this practice and with her vast 
experience in sorrow, for her pen was one actu- 
ally dipped in tears, she wrote better and better, 
till finally this retiring, grief-stricken woman 
awoke to find herself famous. Her first novel, 
‘*The Ogilvies,” was very successful, and was pub- 
lished in 1849 when Miss Mulock was only twenty- 
three, but her great masterpiece, ‘‘ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” did not appear till 1857. In 1864 a 
pension of sixty pounds a year was awarded Miss 
Mulock. 

All this fame and unqualified success doubtless 
assuaged her grief and helped to make life en- 
durable, but to one with such a loving heart and 
such quick sympathies, bereft of a bome and 
without a relation, her hfe was still very sad and 
lonely. But in 1865 Captain George Lillie Craik, 
an officer in the English army who had been in 
the Crimea, met Miss Mulocs, and, although some 
years her junior, addressed her and succeeded in 
winning her hand. They have proved most con- 
genial companions, and their married life has 
been all that they could wish, with but one ex- 
ception. The woman whose love for children 
amounts almost to a passion, who wrote ‘‘ Philip, 
My King,” has been denied the happiness of feel- 
ing baby fingers upon her cheeks or of ever hear- 
ing herself called mother. This is a severe 
sorrow, but even this pain has been partially as- 
suaged. Strangely enough, one dark, rainy night, 
while she und her husband were speaking of chil- 
dren and of the joy and brightness they bring to 
so many dwellings, there came a loud ring at the 
bel! and then a furious knocking. On opening 
the door, lying upon the sill, they found a basket 
inclosed in many wrappings. When they were 
removed they discovered a lovely little baby only 
a few hours old. The child was wrapped in one 
roll after another of India muslin, and on its 
breast was pinned a note begging Mrs. Craik to 
be kind to the little waif thus brought to her 
door, and assuring her that no mean blood flowed 
in its veins. Tenderly she lifted the little thing 
in her loving arms, and her heart opened as 
warmly to take in the poor little deserted crea- 
ture. They called the child Dorothea, God-given, 
and she is now their legally adopted daughter 
whom no one can take from them, not even the 
parents who so cruelly deserted her. The little 
girl is most tenderly attached to the only mother 
and father she has ever known. 

Mrs. Craik’s happy home is in the vicinity of 
Richmond. Let us hope that she has left her sor- 





rows all behind her, and that while she lives no 
pain or grief shall ever again cross her peaceful 
path. 








SCHOOLS AND COMMUNISM. 
By THE Hen. B. G. Norrurop. 

[* 1868 a prominent plea against Free Schools 

was the argument that ‘‘ the system is com- 
munistic in ite principle and tendency. Establish 
free schools and you encourage a demand for 
free food, free clothes, free shoes, and free 
homes.” Professor Faweett, liberal, fair and pro- 
gressive as he is, urged the same objection in Par- 
liament, saying, during the discussion of the new 
‘* Elementary Education Act,” which was passed 
in 1870, ‘‘ If the demand for free schools were not 
resisted, encouragement would be given to Social- 
ism in its most baneful form.” 

Time tests all theories better than arguments. 
In Connecticut a decade of free schools has wit- 
nessed no new tendencies to Communism. The 
general intelligence of New England was one ob- 
vious cause of its exemption from the commun- 
istic railway conflicts in the summer of 1877. 
The sober second thought prevailed here, while 
mudness ruled the hour elsewhere. The last elec- 
tion in Connecticut showed plainly the popular 
dread of the socialistic tendencies and dogmas, 
which were repudiated by both the leading polit- 
ical parties. In Massachusetts, where free sctiools 
have been maintained for more than two hundred 
years, there is as little Socialism as in any land in 
the world. Indeed, throughout New England 
there is no tendency to Communism among the 
descendants of the genuine New England stock. 
The minimum that exists is limited to a small 
portion of the foreign element. Though curiosity 
attracted crowds to hear Dennis Kearney last 
autumn, it is due to free schools and the conse- 
quent intelligence of the people that his commun- 
istic tirades disgusted all classes and prompted 
the candidate who first sought his alliance to dis- 
own bis dogmas and disfellowship him. 

I find among all classes, employers and em- 
ployés, in the factories and on the farms, a grow- 
ing distrust, not to say detestation, of Commun- 
ism: The mad outery of the Internationals, 
** Equality of conditions,” ‘‘ Capital is the enemy 
of labor,” finds no response from the intelligent 
luborers of Connecticut. Thanks to our schools 
they know that the condition of the operative 
improves with the increase of industiial capital, 
which always befriends labor, when it multiplies 
the opportunities of education and profitable em- 
ployment. Nothing helps the laborer more than 
that education which gives him both the desire 
and the power to better his condition; to improve 
first himself and then his home and household. 

As a precaution against the communistic ten- 
dencies which now agitate and alarm Germany 
and other portions of Europe, and find here their 
fiercest advocates among the refugees thence es- 
caped to our shores, the general principles under- 
lying this subject should be studied by our 
teachers and presented in oral lessons in our 
schuols. A few simple school talks on this theme 
might forestall much mischief in coming years. 
The intelligent workmen who by industry and 
economy are enabled to own their homes, how- 
ever humble, or indeed to own anything, cannot 
be fooled by that i sane crusade against capital 
which really means wages without work, or which 
lets the lazy and profligate share equally with the 
industrious and frugal. The equality of con- 
ditions of which they dream would be the low 
level of a common barbarism. Even enforced 
equality of wages lessens the motives to industry, 
skill and fidelity, and restrains the freedom of 
competition. Once applied, these notions would 
destroy not only capital but the motives and 
means of its future increase and protection. 
Destroy capital, and labor would suffer first and 
most. Capital and labor, therefore, are not 
enemies. It is only ignorance and prejudice that 
find any necessary opposition between the two. 
There should be kindness and sympathy between 
the employer and the employed. There need be 
no alienation between the rich and the poor. 
There should be no tyranny of capital over labor, 
nor hostility of labor to capital. The capitalist 
should fully understand the trials of the laborer’s 
lot, and strive to ameliorate his condition, and 
the operative should know the risks, anxieties 
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and conditions of success on the part of the manu- 
facturer. There should be liberal pay on the one 
side, and fair profits on the other. The interests 
of both classes are bound together. If either one 
is harmed, the other must ultimately suffer. Cer- 
tainly the laborer cavnot long suffer in health, 
education or pay, without harm to the employer, 
and large losses to employers inevitably extend to 
the operatives. They are copartners, and cannot 
afford to be antagonists. Capital is as dependent 
on labor as labor is on capital, and only as both 
work in barmony can the highest good of each 
be secured. Indeed, labor is both superior and 
prior to capital, and alone originally produces 
capital. Many a penniless laborer, because well 
educated, frugal and industrious, has become an 
independent capitalist. Our most successful man- 
ufacturers bave toiled up from penury to afflu- 
ence. This aspiration may stimulate every one 
who is educated enough to combine skill with 
labor. 

Communism is an exotic in this land. It does 
not easily take root in our soil, and the climate is 
uncongenial. Its chief advocates are homeless 
foreigners. Even the immigrants long resident 
here have become so schooled by public sentiment 
and by our free institutions as to be well-nigh 
assimnilated and Americanized. 

Schools and the diffusion of property are our 
safezuards aguinst socialistic extremes. John 
Adaws well said, ‘‘ The ownership of land is essen- 
tial to industrial thrift and to national security 
and strength and prosperity.” Switzerland, with 
institutions as free as ours, is safe from Commun- 
ism, for two reasons—the maintenance of free 
schools, and the general ownership of land. The 
Internationals may meet in free Switzerland, and 
nobody is frightened or disturbed by their vaga- 
ries. Germany has education, but not an equal 
Gistribution of land. Her vast standing army, 
consuming without producing, with its enormous 
expenses and exactions, has created a great revul- 
sion of feeling among the people. The glory of 
conquest and the untold milliards of the French 
indemnity mainly expended on new fortifications 
and wilitfry equipwents, do not atone for the 
mourning and bereavement brought to so many 
now desolate homes, the heavy burden of taxation, 
the dread of conscription, the fear of new com- 
plications and wars, and the inexorable demand 
that every boy shall spend three weary years of 
service in the camp. Myriads of families with 
boys apprachinyg the military age have emigrated 
to other lands to escape this dreaded conscription. 

In France the home of Communism has always 
been in Paris. The horrors of the Commune in 
1871 proved suicidal to the system. Even Paris 
learned then a lesson not likely to be forgotten. 
But the great body of the French people, even 
then, had little sympathy with communistic doc- 
trines, and to-day the French nation with her 
5,000,000 of land owners is strongly the other way. 
Here lie her strength and security. To illustrate 
the happy influence of this wide diffusion of land- 
ed property, Michelet describes a French peasant 
walking out of a Sunday, in his clean linen and 
unsoiled blouse, surveying fondly his little farm. 
His face is illumined as he thinks these acres are 
his own, from the surface of the globe to its cen- 
ter, and that the air is his own from the surface 
up to the seventh heaven. He is there alone—not 
at work, not to keep off interlopers, but solely to 
enjoy the feeling of ownership, and to look upon 
himself asa member of responsible society. Thus, 
in all lands and among all peoples, ‘‘ the magic of 
property turns sand into gold.” 

In the United States there are nearly 3,000,000 
farmers with farms, averaging 153 acres each, be- 
sides a large number who own their dwellings and 
house-lots. These form the army of the Republic 
—each a volunteer, equipped and ready to strike 
down Communism, wherever its hydra head may 
appear. Let even the Socialistic leaders, whom 
Bismarck has banished, once learn here to till 
their own acres, and they will be converted to the 
true faith—of the sacred rights of property. 








—There are sixty-nine places in France called St. Etienne. 
This curious fact was ascertained in consequence of a libel 
committed by a Paris newspaper, which stated that the 
receiver of St. Etienne had embezzled four thousand 
pounds. The tax receiver in every town of the name 
brought an action, and the paper has been ordered to pay 


one hundred francs damages to each of them, besides a fine , 


of two hundred francs. 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O THOU that art hidden, whose greatness our weakness can- 
not find out, thou that didst reveal thyself in ways which we 
cannot understand unto perfection, grant that we may have 
some such sense of thy greatness, and of its kind, and of the 
scope of thy dominion, and of the method of thy govern- 
ment, that we shall be overawed; that we sball be ied to trust 
in thee without measuring by our ignorance that way by 
which we shall be willing to take the little light that comes 
through, and follow it until we shall stand in the eternal day, 
where we shall no longer know in part, but shall know even 
as we are known. We go forth to judge the ages, and are 
ourselves judged by our own impotence. We seek to lay the 
measuring reed of the sanctuary upon the affairs of the 
soul, and are in all our reckoning filled with confusion. May 
we be delivered from that conceit by which we shall think 
that the way of God stands upon the conclusions of our 
mind. Thou art larger than our thought. The scope of thy 
wisdom is far greater than our strength to follow thee; and 
may we believe that thou art; and though we do not see how 
thou art the rewarder of those that diligently seek thee, may 
we believe that thou art essential and eternal goodness, and 
that all things shall work together for the good of them that 
love thee. May we desire to join all the forces of our little 
being to those currents of wisdom and benevolence and 
goodness which, flowing from thee through the ages, have 
filled the world with what joy it bas,and have in them the 
promise of the joy that is to come. Grant tbat our lives 
may be so joinedto thine that we may have the strength 
which comes from working with thee and withthe great 
movements of thy providence in time and in eternity. 

How slow do things seem to us! but then, our life is so 
short; and if we measure the ceurse of thy way by the length 
of our years, things are slow. But thou, dwelling in eternity, 
with all space and time, dost not hurry as men hurry, who 
must see the fulfillment of their deeds in a few days or never. 
Thou art infinite and dwellest in eternity, and hast infinite 
leisure for the perfection of thy plans. 

We beseech of thee, therefore, that we may not be discour- 
aged. May we remember that however things may seem, 
there still may rise in us, above all other things, the belief 
that there is eternal Goodness clothed with eternal Power 
working through the ages for beneficence ; and in this may 
we rest: and may we desire to so become sons of God that 
we may give what little power we have, creatively, to the 
accomplishment of good, for purity, for truth, for honor, for 
justice, for love and for happiness. 

We pray that thou wilt grant, this morning, a sense, to us, 
of thy great goodness in forgiveness, of thy great patience in 
forbearance toward us, and of thy wonderful mercy. In- 
deed, it is loving kindness and tender mercy, administered, 
not according to the measure of these qualities among men, 
but according to the infinite tenderness of God and the 
loving kindness of that Heart that set on fire every heart that 
has burned with love through all time. 

We beseech of thee that we may have more and more made 
known to our thought and inmost suggestion the way of 
grace and of mercy as revealed to us through the Lord Jesus 
Christ. May we eagerly follow him. May we not be held 
back by disputation, nor by prejudice, nor by ignorance. 
Beholding Him far in advance of human perfectness, and 
leading, step by step, yet upward and onward to glory, after 
him may we press as our King, our Chief ; and lead thou our 
footsteps, thou blessed One. 

We thank thee that we were taught thy sacred name in the 
cradle; that we have been robed by associations of tby lift 
and love ; and that we have had the comfort and the strength 
and the wisdom which have been derived from thee. Grant that 
we may not go back, but that we may grow in grace—and yet 
more in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
We pray that this faith may be to us a daily faith, and a 
sustaining one. May it beam with hope upon us. May it 
come to us as that faith which works by love. In the house- 
hold, in darkness, in the ways of active life, in adversity and 
in prosperity, still may our life be hidin thine. May we be 
strengthened by thy life, comforted by thy promises, re- 
deemed by thy power, and saved by thy grace with an everlast- 
ing salvation. 

Draw near to all in thy presence, we beseech of thee, most 
merciful God, this morning. Outof thine bands may there 
be distributed the blessing which everyone needs. Let the 
manna descend ; and smite the hard hearts; and out of the 
rocks may the streams’fiow. Divide the rivers and the sea, and 
let the imperiled souls pass over. Repeat again in the hearts 
of thy beloved here, and in their lives, that which was told of 
thee of old, when thou leddest thy people like a flock. Let 
everyone of us be Jed by the band until the end shall come ; 
and grant that when at last it draws nezr death may shine as 
an angel of mercy. May it not seem to us that we are going 
into the valley of the ‘shadow ; but may the angel that calls 
us rise as a star above the horizon—the morning star, not far 
behind wich is the Sun of righteousness ; and may we go 
forth rejoicing from the imperfectness and weakness of this 
life to the blessedness and righteousness of the life which is 
to come. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and 
Spirit. Amen. 


THE CONTINUITY OF THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF GOOD MEN.* 

“ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth ; 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors; 
and their works do follow them.”—REv. xiv., 13. 

OMMENTATORS generally interpret the phrase, 
‘‘Their works do follow them,” as if it signified 

that they accompanied them and went on with them 
into the rest, or the life beyond; but another rendering 
may possibly be admitted without violence to the Greek 
preposition, and more consonant, it seems to me, with 





* SUNDAY MORNING, February 23, 1879. Lesson: Psa. i., 11. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 217, 784, 776. Reported 
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the interior thought—namely, their works follow on, 
continue, are still at work. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord”—good men. They rest; but 
their works work on. The good they have set in mo- 
tion does not die when they die; but while they are 
above, triumphant in their rest, all the powers of right- 
eousness to which they have ministered continue, fill 
up, and flow on in their work. At any rate, that is 
true, whether that text was meant to teach it or not. 

It is the continuity of the influence of good men that 
forms the subject of the discourse this morning. They 
that ‘‘die in the Lord”—that is, those men who have 
given themselves to concurrent sympatby and labor with 
God in his providence, in his grace, in the whole divine 
administration; those who have joined themselves to 
the great principles and courses that God is supervising 
in life—when such men die their works do not stop; 
and their influence does not stop: they continue. This 
is the testimony of Scripture in very many forms. 
Goodness perpetuates itself. Mischiefs run out. The 
memory of the just is blessed; but the name of the 
wicked shall rot. Either it shall go to absolute disper- 
sion, like things that are dissolved into their original 
elements, or it shall rot with a perpetual stench as a 
warning. There is something in goodness which ap- 
peals to the gratitude of mankind, to the generous senti- 
ments, to that part of the mind which is furthest re- 
moved from animalism. There is universal sympathy 
with men who seek the good of their fellows unless it 
comes into collision with the selfish purposes of individ- 
uals. Men di-connected from any conflict, and looking 
upon goodness, are in sympatby with goodness. Men 
admire and love this quality in one man or another, in 
one form or another, even if they themselves do not 
possess it. Just as men may Jove music though they 
cannot create music, or as men may love architecture, 
pictures and statues though they are not themselves 
artists, so men admire moral qualities even if they 
themselves do not possess them. Men cast their names 
on the generous side cf human nature, and entrust 
them to that element in our manhood which appreciates 
and sympathizes with goodness; and a good life is 
writing its own memorial and tablet day by day. 

On the other hand, men loathe wickedness, sometimes 
in themselves and always in their neighbors, until they 
have come into a state of moral disintegration. It is 
possible for men to arrive at that condition in which 
they are themselves abominably wicked, not only, but 
in which they take pleasure in those that are likewise 
wicked, as the apostle declares: but ordinarily men who 
are selfish hate selfishness over against them; proud 
men criticise pride in their neighbors; avaricious men 
are as severe on hide-bound men as anybody else; and 
generally whether men possess goodness or not they hate 
evil. 

So, on both sides, they that do good are appealing to 
the best side of human nature and they that do evil are 
appealing to the distrust, the dislike, the hatred that in- 
heres in human nature; and the consequence is tbat 
evil-doing and evil-doers tend to disappear from the 
memory of men. There is no use keeping alive the 
memory of a man who only tormented his neighbors. 
For a little time his name may have an existence in the 
memory of the excoriated, but it soon drops out; for 
there is no reason why filth should be embalmed. Like 
dirt in the sea, it settles to the bottom and is seen no 
more. 

So it will be seen that wicked men lose, so far as 
future ages are concerned, all attractiveness and all ad- 
miration; and if their names are preserved they are 
preserved to be cursed and to be hated. They rot and 
perish; or if, sometimes, they survive, they survive to 
become still more rotten. 

On the other hand, the men whom we cherish, whom 
we take to the bosom, as it were, of our imagination, 
are the men who have helped other men. If we go 
back to the sacred record, the names of such as the 
patriarchs, as Samuel, as David, and as the noble host 
of prophets, rise up before us. They were men who, in 
stormy times, and under every provccation to self- 
indulgence, and to unlawful power, stood firmly for 
purity and for righteousnes; and their names will never 
go down below the horizon. Thousands and thousands 
of men tbat were stronger than they were in their day 
have dropped from the record and gone from the 
memory of the races. Princes, chiefs, great generals, 
men of mighty wealth, men who made the world rirg 
in their day with their names, are not heard of now. 
There is not even a dying sound of their footsteps. 
Multitudes of them have gone into eternal silence. 

But later there comes the name of Jesus: the weak- 
est man of his age, and the strongest; whose very death 
was mightier than the life of the whole world. He had 
not a single one of the instruments by which men 
achieve greatness and power, but he bad goodness, and 
the wisdom which springs from it; and he gave forth 
such conceptions of duty, of life, of the new life and 
of eternity as bave led the world from his day to this; 
and all men, whatever may be their dissent from doc- 
trine, from Scripture, from schemes and from systems, 
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join in the testimony of the ages that the one man of 
the world was the man Christ Jesus. 

tood kings and wise rulers who organize society, who 
originate wise policies, who issue and arrange benefi- 
cent laws, and who administer them for the benefit of 
their generation—their names remain. Goodness is a 
passport to posthumous fame. 

The army of good men who have gone before is not 
made up, however, of kings, of priests, of great rulers 
with material power and with outward scope and op- 
portunity. All the philosophers of «antiquity, all the 
investigators of science in our day, men of reason who 
make the way of truth clearer, who bring up from the 
depth its hidden treasures, ard who set forth to the 
understandings of men the wisdom of God as it is seen 
in history, or in human nature, or in the lower forms of 
the material world—these men, too, have a title that is 
not invalid n r invalidated, and that is to be remem- 
bered. They are great men who stand in the place of 
Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristot‘e. 

And they are great men who, to day, are storming the 
high places cf ignorance and superstition, and are bring- 
ing up from the depths, down from the air above, and 
all around ab ut where the hand of God is working, a 
knowledge of what the thoughts of God really are; and 
if they do it at the experse of present ease, if they make 
themselves the targets at which are sent fiery arrows, 
their name is sure. 

No man lets in the light of one pew star upon the 
world, no man gives opportunity for benefit to the 
world, and loses his reward. If acup of co!d water, 
given, shall have its reward, how much more shall they 
have their reward who open the way from the east, 
wbo make a new path through the ocean, and who 
strike the rock and bring out crystal streams! Those 
who give birth to works which increase the joys of the 
imagination and make life happier; artists that clothe 
homeliness with beauty, without pandering to the cor- 
rupt passions of men; they tha! rear lines of dwellings 
along our streets, so that the eyes of him that walks 
therein feast upon them; they that rear cathedrals and 
temples—those silent, mute forms of specch, that in 
their own way declare the glory of God as do the hills 
and the mountains; those that have brought form and 
culture and construction to bear upon the feelings and 
imaginations of mankind to make them happier—they 
have names that shall not rot. They shall have an eter 
nal inheritance of remembrance. 

The names of taose who give to the world the inspi- 
ration of a new and joyous literature shall not perisb. 
Their works do follow them. Who can estimate the 
breadth of joy which has been created by Shakespeare 
—the universal pilgrim whom everybody counts as bis 
fellow; who walks with kings, with princes, with phi- 
losophers, with statesmen, with artists, with beggars, 
with paupers, whose fellowship is with his whole kind, 
who hath thrown the hght of his genius over every 
relation of life, bringing to it something of brightness, 
much of interpretation, and not a little of joy, aud whose 
name stands forever? 

Any one may fall, but the English language will live 
forever; and whoever has caught up its words, and set 
them to strains that exalt humanity, tLat purify life, 
and that make goodness beautiful and easy, has a name 
that shall not die; nor shall his work cease when he 
dies. Whoever has set stars of poetry to cheer the 
darkness of this world or paved golden streets for the 
feet of men that walk here below certainly need not 
fear. One winged hymn is enough to perpetuate the 
name of any man and make it immortal. One glowing 
interpretation of things that escape the opaque eyes of 
lower organizations and that spread color aud beauty 
upon homely things is sufficient to make a man’s name 
sure. Poets are God’s priests who clothe material things 
with heavenly meanings; who give a pleasant flavor to 
unsweet duties; who redeem life from its frosts and 
winter by kindling an auroral glow of hope along its 
horizon. 

Burns ore day turned over a daisy; and now the daisy 
grows in every land where the English language is 
spoken, and is no longer a ‘‘ wee, modest, crimson- 
tipped flower” alone, but is the symbol of sympathy. 
He saw a limping hare; and that hare still limps, and is 
preaching humanity and kindness around the globe. 
He took a disjointed language, not accustomed to bring 
music to the ear, and made it a language of beauty and 
sympathy and of love. And over all his faults univer- 
sal humanity rises to cast a mantle of charity, and so 
large a mantle that he might walk to and fro under it as 
uoderatent. But for the things which he has done to 
make maa feel his worth as a man, and to clothe heaven 
and earth wita garments of beauty—for these things his 
name shall live and his life shall goon. He has had a 
swee'er a.d a nobler life since he died than he ever had 
while he lived 

Inventors, men of skill, who release their fellow-men 
from the boudge of the drudgery of life, aud multiply 
the comforts of the household, and improve the ways of 
business, ard fill the State with treasures—these men, 
too, shall have their place in the memory of mankind. 





Their lives shall not be extinguished. Their works 
shall carry them forward. When they die the things 
which they have done will not die. They will go on in 
beneficence. When we speak of higher traits, when 
we consider the dignity of morality and of spirituality, 
we naturally would recall the names of great thinkers 
and of eminent priests; but humble inventors, working 
out the material conditions of society, and making 
motherhood easier, and orphanage less painful, and 
poverty more hopeful, and the way of life less flinty, 
saving men’s feet and hands, increasing the loaf, multi- 
plying it, and giving to drudgery a ticket of leave and 
to abundance an ample invitation to employ itself 
beneficentiy—of these men too it may be said that their 
names shall not die. Their works certainly will con- 
tinue after they have gone. He that goes around about 
the globe a philanthropist; he that unlocks the various 
climes, and brings together in the marts of the earth the 
treasures of every region; he who heaps everywhere 
those elements which make men acquainted with their 
fellow-men, and lead them to depend upon their fellow- 
men, and to interchange reciprocal benefits—these men 
have left, perhaps not a name spelled out in alphabetic 
letters, but a name connected with schemes of com- 
merce that have made them great. 

There are merchant princes; and their works may fol- 
low them: not those who work solely for themselves, 
and who, dying selfish, are hounded by selfishness, and 
ripped and torn; but they who make the way of nations 
easier towarc each other; those who bring men together 
in large spheres of amity and kindness, they are princes. 

Nor are these the only men whose works follow them. 
Men may in their avocations go wide apart; but when 
they bave gathered to themselves the instrument of 
power—wealth—if they choose to erdow themselves 
with a perpetual name by rearing institutions of charity 
or institutions of learning, or by identifying themselves 
with forces that shall go on when generations shall 
have passed away, it may be said of them, Though 
they die, their works follow them. What matters it if 
their names are forgotten here: they in heaven never 
forget their names; God’s angels do not forget them; 
and their works are not forgotten. 

We may, perhaps, look in vain for the builders of 
some of the cathedrals of Europe; but the cathedrals 
stand. Within the shrine of the Wincheste: Cathedral 
are the architects who erected that most beautiful 
cathedral in Europe; but not every architect isso happy 
as to sleep in the structure that his hands have builded; 
and yet the structure remains, and his life work goes on. 

How many men know who were the founders of 
Cambridge or Oxfordin England? Five hundred years 
have rolled by since those institutions were established; 
and of many men, great in hand and great in head, 
who were engaged in their establishment we do not 
know anything; and we may not ever know who were 
the men that were contributors to those foundations, 
that bave been augmented, and upon which structures 
of education have been built; but all the world has be- 
held the power of those consecrated men who devoted 
their wealth to the founding of these illustrious seats of 
learping. 

A few ministers got together and made a contribution 
of books and began Yale College; and what is it now? 
And what are they whose benevolent work has resulted 
in the streams that form this Amazon? A handful of 
public-spirited men gathered together, in times of pov- 
erty, counting it quite possible to live without money 
but not at all possible to live without generous learning, 
and founded Cambridge in Massachusetts, Will the 
works of these men ever cease? Not when a thousand 
concussions of ages have shaken down other monu- 
ments; for Cambridge is not alone what it is in itself: 
it is what it is in all those that have gone out from it; 
and in all their thoughts, and in all their Jabors. It is 
not merely a university; it is a wniversal university. 

These thoughts are eminently fitting for this day, that 
stands so close to the anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day. The name of Washington is one of the names 
that will not die, even as a name; and certainly his 
works follow him. He wasa great man: not great io 
extraordinary intellectual endowments; no! great by 
remarkable genius in any direction; but great in that 
he was a man of sound judgment and discretion; a man 
untainted with personal ambition or selfishness in pub- 
lic affairs; a man who kept himself, by the power of 
God, pure in patriotism, and large in statesmanship, 
amidst the squabbling interests of a tempestuous time, 
and never soiled his hands with political iniquity, and 
was utterly free from hatred and partisanship of every 
sort, and devoted himself to the good of his kind and of 
the nation that was born under his brooding wings. 
He was patient and enduring in the darkest hours. He 
had not learned the courage of conflict and battle, but 
he had learned the courage of misfortune and of adver- 
sity, and he stcod in the midnight of trouble seeing the 
morning c ming afar off, and waiting for it. He was 
incorruptible in personal morals. He was wise in all 
things pertaining to public affairs. He collected about 
him counsellors who in their several spheres were wiser 





than he; but as a concave mirror gathers distributed 
light and throws it back, as though the beam were its 
own, so there shone out from him a radiance that came 
from gathering from wise counselors the whole wisdom 
of the time in the affairs of state. No man is a wise 
ruler who does not know how to gather around him the 
wisest counselors; and he was eminent in this respect; 
and his name, while it will be preserved by reason of 
the peculiar relations which he sustained to this nascent 
republic, will be handed down to the future, in every 
State, by inscriptions of public memorials, and by his- 
tories, appearing and reappearing everywhere in coun- 
ties and towns. But it is not so much that his name 
remains as that his works follow him. We have no 
guilty Napoleon, no ambitious Cesar, no fabulous 
Romulus or Remus to whom we turn back: we have a 
man with the sympathics of a man, near to us, wise, 
patient, courageous, pure, larze-heart.d, consecrated 
to the welfare of the nation—a man of the common- 
wealth, 

We look back and admire men that had faith in good- 
ness; and itis great deal better that we should leara 
from their examples ourselves to have faith in goodness. 
The curse of our public men bas been that they had no 
faith in the power of rectitude and goodness. Many 
and many a man of gigantic mind has fallen because he 
sold himself to the selfish interests of the hour, not dar- 
ing to trust to a policy that stood on principle, not 
daring to be called a doctrinaire or a radical, and not 
daring to face an inflamed, igaorant populace, and insist 
upon it that nothing is for the public good which is not 
founded in truth, in justice, in purity, and in r. ctitude. 

To-day how are the great fallen in our Senate! They 
could not fall ia the House of Representatives, but our 
men whom we have aright to admire; our men whom, 
whether of the one side or of the other, we have been glad 
to see crowned with laurels—how have they, against 
their judgment and against the better instincts of their 
nature, bowed down to fear, and to the outcry of a fero- 
cious mob giving expression to their passions! 

Daniel Webster would have been President of the 
United States, easily and illustriously, if he had believed 
that rectitude always was safety; but he quivered be- 
fore the face of Muloch in the South, aud feil; and hav- 
ing fallen, he never rose. 

Now, it is true of the man who, in the councils of this 
nation, or of any other, stands on the immutable prino- 
ciples of rectitude, and takes good and ill as they come, 
that his works will follow him; and if his own age does 
not honor him future ages will: but no man who s1's on 
a dunghill of corrupticn and puts a crown on his own 
head will be other than as the mole and the worm. He 
will sink into rottenness; for the name of the wicked 
shall rot. 

It is a matter of no small importance how the young 
men of our time look upoa the ways of life; whether 
they believe im honesty, irrefragable; whether they be- 
lieve in guilty selfishness or in glowing benevolence; 
whether they believe in living for the present, in self- 
indulgence at the expense of the future; whether they 
believe in momentary pow: r with, ul any moral founda- 
tion; whether they belicve in glittering success that, like 
bubbles from the pipe, glow with al) the colors of the 
heavens, and go out or ever yuu have looked at them. 

When the Son of mano cometh, shall be fiad faith ou the 
earth? Faith in wha ? Faith in maabood; faithin honor; 
faith in purity inc. rruptible; faith in veracity; faith in 
honesty; faith in fidelity; faith in courage to do right; 
fuith in benevolence; faithin patriotism. It is a matter 
of great importance tbat young men shuuld understand 
what they think on these subjects; for they are launched 
into a career in which they will find the currents run- 
ning crossways, and in which all winds beat deviously 
upon them; aud uuless they have defiuite courses before 
them, ninety-nine in a hundred of them will perish 
sooner or later. It is integrity, ingrained and vital, 
that carries a man safely through the perils of his earlier 
experience. It is this that gives a maa’s life a meaning, 
a voice and a leverage after he has died, as to the body. 

Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, they rest; but their 
works go on working. 

There are men whose whole force of character aud 
life is allied to the transient. They add nothing to 
thought. They affect no process of industry, of busi- 
ness, or of government. They give no new associations 
to anything in life. There are men who are rakes. 
They sow notuing, and they reap nothing; but they 
rake together that which other men have sown and 
reaped, and some of them are muck-rakes, 

There are men who think themselves great and suc- 
cessful, who swell, who glow with self-consciousvess 
and innate vanity, but who leave no name, no organized 
force, no example, no subtle and invisible power 
working mightily, nothing. ‘Their career is the career 
of a fly in summer, tHat makes buzzing, buzzing, buzz- 
ing idleness contemptible. And how many men there 
are that would fain follow them! Do they not live iu 
ceiled houses? Do they not increase their revenues? Do 
they not strut before men, and make a noise in the 
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world? And are not the newspapers vocal with them? 
They live on adventitious things. Their lives are barren 
—for all lives that empty into themselves are barren. 
They die, and men wipe their mouths and thank God 
that there is room for one more man on earth. 

How pitiful are the lives of men! How short their 
career is! How little they leave behind them! How 
many men there are whose lives are like the meteor that 
sweeps through the sky, and strikes the heaven with a 
momet’s glow, and then leaves the darkness greater than 
when it appeared! How many men are there that rise 
as a star, and shine as a star, and abide as a star in the 
heavens! The righteous shall glow as the stars in the 
firmament. 

I therefore appeal to those that are under my iofluence, 
and that belong to my congregation, against those ten- 
dencies of our times which lead men to seek their own 
good by rushing into the ways of lust, of passion, of 
avarice, and of selfishness. It is right for men to be 
happy; but true happiness comes from affioities tbat 
make other men happy. It is right for men to seek 
riches; but riches are to be as a golden trowel by which 
men build up structures for the good of thir fellow- 
men. It is right for men to seek a name and an influ- 
ence; but it is wrong for them to seek a name and an 
influence which have no just foundations that are buiit 
strong. It is wise for men to give themselves forth 
abundantly in life, multiplying their effects, if they can, 
while they live; but how much better it is that they 
shou'd work o»scurely even, while they live, and then, 
when they die, have their works follow them, 

It is related of a broker in one of the Italian cities 
that his strict economy brought on him tbe reputation 
of miserliness. He lived plainly and poorly, and at his 
death a hundred thousand men in the city were ready to 
curse him until] his will was opened, in which he de- 
clared that early his heart was touched with the suffer- 
ing of the poor in the city for the lack of water. 
Springs there were none, and the public wells were 
bad; and he had spent his life in accumulating a fortune 
that should be devoted to bringing, by an aqueduct, 
from the neighboring mountains, streams that should 
pour atundantly into the baths and dwellings of the 
poor of the city; and he not only denied himself of 
many of the comforts of life, but toiled by day and by 
night, yea, and bore obloquy, that he might bless his 
fellow citizens. He is dead; but those streams pour 
their health yet into that city. 

There resides in Massachucotte a poor sewing woman, 
She lives in an attic, dressing very plainly, and denying 
herself of almost every element of ordinary comfort io 
life; and by every fifty dollars that she earns she sends out 
a teacher. Already some six or seven teachers have gone 
out under her ministration. Her name is not known; 
I do not know it; it does not appear in the newspapers. 
She sits in the silence of her obscure attic working 
through the hours, earning Ler little pittance, and saving 
it, that she may be a voice of instruction to the unfortu- 
La’e and the poor of her trme. Her name may never be 
mentioned on earth; but when God, in great glory, shall 
rise up and point to that widow, who of her penury cast 
in all that she had, and whose name he declared 
should never die out, I think he may make known the 
name of this illustrious obscure one who is giving her 
life without praise or recognition that she, unable to 
teach herself, may send out those who are competent to 
teach. 

How many are there of you who would be glad to be 
orators! You have not the gift of oratory; but there are 
mapy youpg men who bave tbis gift but who are too 
poor to brivg themselves forwaid; and you may be their 
benefactor, and spe?k through them. How many young 
men there are who desire to be ministers of the gospel, 
preachers of the unsearchable riches of Christ, but who 
have not the means of becoming such! You, on the 
other hand, have the means; but God has made it im- 
possible for you to speak. Your tongue is slow; but 
there are huodreds who have ready tongues who are 
willing to be sent out, and who, if you will send them, 
shal] speak for you. He that gives life toa man, and 
sends him forth into life, to be a master of causes and a 
producer of effects, lives in that man, and also lives in 
those whom that man arouses and magnetizes and de 
velops into fruitfulness. 

Men can thus spread themselves and produce results 
which they could not produce in any other way. They 
can incorporate their own lives into the lives of other 
men, and accomplish that which iu themselves they could 
not accomplish. And so, whea they die, they are not 
lost. No paper may voice their name; no poem may 
celebrate them; but heaven burets out into joy by reason 
of them, and the carth feels them as it feels the showers 
that fall down in drops or come back in flowers, in 
grass, in leaves and in fruit. 

Live, live larger lives; live for joy; live for wealth; 
live for literature; live for political influence; live for 
every form of manly power: but live so that all you 
have done sball be reflected upon your natioa and your 
age; and dying, be sure you are not dead, but are working 
even more,powerfully than when you were in the body. 





Correspondence. 


THE ATONEMENT. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

I HAVE read with deep interest the thoughtful letter of 
your correspondent who signs ‘“‘ R. A. Torrey.” Not that 
the letter presents a Scriptural statement of the necessity 
for the Atonement, but because it sets aside many errors 
accepted as orthodox truths, yet by no means to be found 
in the Scriptures. I know you cannct find me space to 
make any positive statement moderately clear; perhaps 
you can spare me space to state negatively one or two 
thoughts. Some anti-Scriptural notions block the road to 
any true conception of the Atonement, and they must be 
removed. 

1st. We must get rid of the notion that the God of the 
Bible is a trinity of persons. There is no warrant for the 
conception we necessarily form of person being applied to 
God. This is to humanize the Deity: an essential violation 
of Ex. xx, 4. that forbid; ‘‘any likeness.”’ A mental 
likeness as truly violates this as a material one. Neither 
O. T. nor N. T. (except one false rendering) contains 
any word, as applied to God, that carries the idea im- 
plied by the word person. The infinity of God excludes it. 
And, if not one person, then neither two nor three—St. 
Athanasius to the contrary; so much the worse for him. 
But this by no means excludes the truly Scriptural idea of 
a Triune Jehovah, and (he absolute deity of our blessed 
Lord. 

2d. The second falsity to be excluded is, that God did 
anything in or by Jesus Christ that could operate any 
change in his Divine perfections. Whatever was done in 
that amazing work of Divine Compassion was done for 
man and not for God. 

3d. The third falsity to be shut out is, that God could 
not forgive sin without an atonement. Jehovah, on the 
Mount Sinai, amid the boly sanctions of the law, declares 
himself ‘‘ merciful and gracious,”’ etc. That is to show 
His very nature. The eternal Jehovah is Mercy and 
Grace toward sinners, Yet bold supplementers of the 
Word, for the sake of their invented dogmas, declare that 
the justice and that law of God are a bar to what he has 
declared is his very nature. Whatever Atonement did, it 
did not touch with shadow of change the Divine mercy 
toward man. 

4th. The fourth falsity is to represent the work of the 
Lord Jesus—in whom was the fullness of Godhead—in 
subordination to falsity No. 3, so that the real purpose 
thereof is thrown into shadow or ignored. Which pur- 
pose was, that Jesus might save his people from their sins; 
to make the wicked to be geod; to regenerate by the 
powers of the kingdom of God, which he brougut near to 
all, and into all who will, as see John iii.; to produce anew 
creation by Jesus Christ, in whom was the wl.ole deity 
manifest to man. To accomplish this transcendently 
grand purpose of God the incarnation and death of the 
Lord were doubtless a necessity, in harmony with the 
changeless laws of the kingdom of God. 

Of this letter it is right to say that it comes from an 
active Christian worker who makes a mistake in say- 
ing, as he does in a private note, ‘‘ My name has not the 
weight of a feather with the public”; but he has a nght 
to decide for himself whether he will add its weight 
to this presentation of his views, 








NATAL MISSIONARIES. 
Editors of the Christian Union. 

In your paper of Feb. 19, 1879, is an article which states 
that ‘‘the missionary stations in Natal are exclusively 
American.” Asa native of that colony I may be allowed 
to contradict that assertion, which is a mistaken one. 

Besides the eight American missionaries, who are mostly 
stationed near the coast, there are some faithful Church of 
England laborers, many zealous, earnest, effective 
Wesleyan missionaries, and not a few devoted Norwegian 
and German pastors and teachers of the native population. 

There were some Norwegian, German and Church mis- 
sionaries in the Zulu country. but they were warned by 
King Cetywayo to flee into Natal before the opening of 
hostilities. 

It is my belief that there have been two members of the 
London missionary society working in Natal, but I do not 
know certainly whether their labors have been confined to 
the blacks. Respectfully yours, 

AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY’S DAUGHTER. 





THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 

I Do not agree with Mr. Coleman that we poor Northern- 
ers needn’t expect to grow the Japanese Persimmon, for 
the winter cold of Japan is for a short season as bitter as 
that of New York, as I have experienced during seven 
years residence there. The fruit about the end of July is 
not unlike a bright canary colored conical shot—hard, but 
sweet, and with a rough flavor, not unlike that of an un- 
ripe medlar. At this stage it is a favorite with Coohes, 
who pare and eat it as anapple. In August the fruit is 
ripe. It is then the size of a large orange, with a thin 
semi-transparent skin of red lead and sometimes scarlet 
hue, filled with a delicious pulp—so soft that it has to be 
eaten with a spoon, like jelly, exceedingly sweet and of a 
flavor at first mawkish, but which grows on one like the 
habit of mango eating. Except jthe mangosteen, I know 
no Eastern fruit so delicious. I have seen this persimmon 
(Kaki diospyros) growing and bearing in Kew Gardens, 
England, where it was sent by my friend Mr. Kramer, the 
botanist selected by Sir Joseph Hooker to accompany the 
English Embassy to Yedo. Whilst the kaki is in its soft 
state it is dried on bamboo hurdles in the sun and put up 





in boxes, like Turkey figs, for winter sale and export. 
They are superior to the latter, whether fresh or dried, as a 
dessert delicacy, but are different in their medicinal effect, 
the kaki acting as an astringent and being liable to pro- 
duce constipation. I believe General Capron sent some 
young trees to Washington, but never heard what became 
of them. Ww. EF. Re 
KIND, BUT MERCILESS. 

I HAVE read Mr. Beecher's lecture at Philadelphia with 
great delight. It wasa theme suited to his genius, and I 
cannot conceive how he could have done better; kind and 
respectful, yet, after all, merciless. His reference to New 
York dens of filth and crime will, I hope, do good. 

BANGOR, Maine. Cyrus HAMLIN. 

A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION. 

I THINK Mr. Abbott must have been traveling, and some 
inferior acting in his place, when some inquiring soul 
failed to obtain a clear explanation to two easy texts. 

First text—Gal. vi., 2: “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.’’ The query here was: 
‘* How is the injunction in this verse consistent with the 
statement in the fifth verse, ‘ For every man shall bear his 
own burden’? Although the translators should have 
suggested the meaning by employing different words in 
English, just as the sacred writer employed different words 
in Greek, yet, without their help and with a little thought, 
we may perceive that, in the second verse, the word ‘ bur 
dens’ means troubles, griefs, sorrows; and, in the fifth 
verse, the word ‘‘ burden” means fault, sin, crime. We 
may help our neighbor bear his sorrows, but as to his sins, 
“everyone of us shall give account of himself to God,”’ and 
** to his own Master he standeth or falleth.” 

Second text—Luke xvi., 9: ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations.’’ The 
meaning of this verse all hangs on the meaning of one 
little word of two letters—its first, ‘‘ of,” which precedes 
the expression, ‘‘ the mammon,” and has an entirely differ- 
ent signification from its second ‘‘ef,” which precedes the 
word *“‘unrighteousness.” Yet it is a signification often 
found in the Scriptures. We find an instance in Acts ii., 
22: ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God”; i. e., a 
man approved by God. If we apply this meaning to the 
word -in our verse from Luke, all is plain We are ex- 
horted to make to ourselves friends —among holy beings, 
evidently —by a proper use of the mammon of unrighteous 
ness, with the hope that these holy beings will finally wel- 
come us to ‘the joy of our Lord.” 

Mammon bere seems to have a bad rame, being called 
“the mammon of unrighteousness,” from its most fre- 
quent associations; and yet, in the eleventh verse, it is 
plainly implied that we are to use it, and be faithful in its 
use: ‘If, therefore, ye have not been faithful in the un 
righteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches?” * Yours, truly, 

L. L. SCAMMELL, M. D. 

Right as to the second point, which is both clearly 
and correctly explained. Wrong as to the first point. 
The Grcek word in verse fifth signifies any kind of bur- 
den, primarily the freight of a snip, and is used in a 
generic sense wherever else it appears in the N. T.; 
Matt. xi., 30, ‘“‘My durden is light;” xxiii., 4, ‘‘ They (the 
Poarisees) bind heavy burdens;” Luke xi., 46, ‘‘Woe unto 
you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne.” In ne‘ther of these cases does 
the origival mean sins, and it will not do to give it that 
meaning in Gal. vi., 5, in order to force a reconciliation 
with vi., 2. He who bears his own burden bravely is the 
one most ready to help his neighbor in the bearing of 
his different burden. 


PREVENTIVE OR REPRESSIVE. 
Editors Christian Union : 

DEAR Stirs: My attention has just peen directed to the 
paragraph respecting my private note, in which I called 
to your notice the editorial comparison of the Juvenile 
Asylum and Aid Society. 

Had I desired to make public a comparison of the 
two societies I should have written accordingly. But I 
have sought no comparison. In a private note I called 
attention to a comparison made in your columns, which | 
not only think to be unjust but which I know to be so, as 
any one may see who is at all familiar with the subject on 
a little reflection. 

There are only two classes of children—good and bad: 
those who have not formed bad habits and those who have. 

To the first class the word preventive alone applies; to 
the second class the words corrective and repressive only. 

A good boy may be prevented from forming bad habits. 
A corrective or repressive course of discipline does not 
apply to him. 

If a boy has already formed bad habits then you cannot 
speak of preventive discipline; it is too late for that; the 
habits are already formed, consequently the discipline can 
only be corrective or repressive. 

Apply these ideas to your comment on my private note 
and the fallacy at once appears. 

You say a night's lodging may not correct a boy, but the 
Aid Society does more, it transfers him to a purer atmo- 
sphere, etc., and then draw the inference that the change 
and surroundings change the boy, that is, correct or 
reform him. 

According to such logic a profane, dishonest man would 
only have to be transferred to heaven to make him all 
right. 

Now permit me to make a correct comparison of the two 
societies. 

The Aid Society sends many children West that need n 
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discipline. They have not fallen into bad habits. Simply 
death or other cause has broken up the home, and they are 
transferred to new homes. That is just the thing to do, 
and is far wiser and better than putting them into any 
institution whatever; for the proper place for children is 
the family and not an institution. And I am looking for 
the day to come when the public shall see and understand it. 

But all this applies only to children who have not formed 
bad habits, who simply need a home and home influences. 

With bad children it is the opposite; and here again 
public opinion is quite as much at fault. 

Put a bad man in heaven and it would he neither home 
nor happiness to him. His habits and tastes are of another 
and opposite character. 

Put a boy vulgarly called a ‘‘street gamin,’’ a boy who 
delights to lie and swear and steal and think it ‘‘smart,” into 
a Christian home on Fifth Avenue, and he would quite as 
soon go to prison, if forbidden to indulge in his old habits 
and propensities. Such a boy must first be fitted for such 
a home before he will appreciate it or stay in it. Change 
of place does not change the boy. A proper statement of 
the case, then, is this: the Aid Society sends to the West 
good and bad. The first is a blessing, the second a—go to 
any family that has taken a ‘street gamin ” and they will 
tell you. 

The Juvenile Asylum receives good and bad children 
also, Those of the first class are sent the first opportunity to 
the West. The second class are kept under such discipline 
as is believed will in due time result, in the majority of 
cases, in a permanent change of character, and then when 
thus fitted for homes tuey are sent to them, whenever 
friends will consent. Now, then, let us go back to the edi- 
torial which says the Aid Society is preventive and the 
Juvenile Asylum repressive, and the injustice of sucha 
statement is seen at once. Or take the illustration in my 
note (only a half of which was used); one bad boy is put 
in charge of the Aid Society and the other in [the Juvenile 
Asylum for discipline. What are the probable results ? 
The question has been fully answered, practically, by 
the efforts of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts 
in putting delinquent youth into families instead of under 
disciplinary treatment. 

Iam sorry to have my private note used in a way that 
would indicate jealousy of the Aid Society or desire for 
controversy. The work of caring for homeless and way- 
ward youth is of too great importance to let personal am- 
bition enter into it. I am quite willing the Aid Society 
should be written up daily and praised to the skies, but I 
am not desirous to have other labors trampled under foot 
in the effort to do it. Nor would I have the public misled. 

This also is a private note. Should any part be used, 
please do me the justice to use it entire. 

Respectfully yours, E. M. CARPENTER. 

N. Y. JUVENILE ASYLUM, | 

March 12, 1879. 5 

We cheerfully give spsce to Dr. Carpenter’s letter, 
though we do not agree with his logic. The fact tha’ 
tbe Children’s Aid Society bas removed 50,000 children 
from the slums of New York w thin twenty five years, 
preventing the growth of the criminal] classes to that 
extent, and preveuting too, as the uniform testimony of 
those who have received tbe children goes to show, 
the growth of evil habits in the individual, ought to 
entitle it to be called a preventive agency. As for the 
term ‘‘ repressive”, we should call any institution by 
tbat name which places its inmates under involuntary 
restraint. As we have said, however, before this, we 
have no wish to disparage the excellent work which 
the Juvenile Asylum does, and only drew the compari- 
soe in the first instance to emphasize the economy 
with which the operations of tbe Children’s Aid Soc'ety 
are conducted. 








Fact and Humor. 


—Convict labor is to have avother overhauling in the 
N.Y. State Legislature. 

** A. B. cum laude” is to be a Harvard degree for a cer- 
tain degree of scholarship. 

—Boston University has more than twenty-five per cent. 
of women among its students. 

—The Canadian House of Commons wants to know 
about the boundaries of Alaska. 

—The ‘Toronto Gossiper” asks if Wilhelmj and Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen can be sent to Ujiji for a spell. 

—Boston decides against elevated railroads. Meanwhile 
the East-sice branch of the M. E. R. is progressing in this 


—When you see a large crowd anywhere now-a-days 
you may be sure that it has something to do with a walking 
match. 

—Two secret Nihilist printing presses found in St. 
Petersburg add their weight to the uneasiness of the im- 
perialists. 

—Twenty ladies were authorized to write M. D. after 
their names by the Women’s Medical College in Philadel- 
phia last week. 

—President Grévy has signed the decree of pardon for 
one hundred and fifty-one Communists, including some of 
the worst of them, 

—Yale receives $10,000 by bequest from the late George 
Brivley, of Hartford, It has for the most part been taken 
in boo-s from last week’s sale, 

~The Manhattan Bank resumed business last week, and 
happy depositors withdrew funds to the amount of about 
#100,000. No run is anticipated. 

There is vo truth jn the Western story thatthe Roman 





Catholics are negotiating with Mr. Kimball to raise the 
money to meet the $6,000,000 deficiency. 

—At North Berwick, Maine, the floor of a public hall 
gave way during a town meeting, and many persons were 
injured, some of them it is feared fatally. 

—The military Board of Inquiry in the Porter case has 
resumed its sessions in this city for the hearing of final tes- 
timony. Some new evidence has been secured. 

—Forty graduates from the New York Homeopathic 
Medical College! No statistics are attainable as to their 
respective standing as high, low or medium dilutionists. 

—An international exhibition is announced for next 
year in the City of Mexico. It is to be opened on January 
14th if no revolution happens to be in progress at that time. 

—That was an ungrateful horse that kicked the son 
of Henry Bergh a few days since. But his case is not so 
bad as that of the ungrateful man, who knows what he is 
about. 

—Pinto, the Portuguese explorer, has crossed Africa from 
west to east. He finds a pleasant state of things, to be 
sure, in the Transvaal neighborhood where he makes his 
exit from the wilderness. 

—Subscribe if you like to the Bayard Taylor Relief 
Fund, but be careful about giving money for this object to 
aileged agents. Better send it directly to the ‘‘ Tribune.” 
There are swindlers about. 

—Surgeon-General Woodworth, of the Marine Hospital 
Service, died last week. He was conspicuous in the inves- 
tigation of the yellow fever epidemic, and has served long 
and faithfully in his official capacity. 

—Expurters of fat and lean kine are naturally opposed 
to British action in regard to American live cattle. They 
are circulating a petition begging the Department of State 
to negotiate for a just discrimination. 

—A railroad conductor of large experience laughs at the 
idea that Americans are physically deteriorating. In his 
experience children under twelve years at half-price are 
bigger and more numerous than ever before. 

—A Connecticut poultry fancier set a spring-gun in his 
chicken-house at an elevation calculated for a tall thief. 
The small-boy who put in an appearance was only tall 
enough to receive the charge through his hat. 

—The ice-laid track of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
has been taken up. The last train across ran through 
several inches of surface water. It is all right now that 
it is well over, but what if a train had gone through? 

—Who will invent an undecipherable cipher for political 
use in the coming presidential contest? It must be capable 
of transmissi n by telegraph and telephone, and must be 
susceptible of at least three different interpretations, all of 
which shall be correct. 

—They are not real, my dear boy, all these diamonds 
that you see women wearing in the street. Some of those 
that you may see worn indoors are real. But what’s the 
odds after all? Only an expert can tell the difference be- 
tween paste and stones. 

—Soup kitchens in Lancaster, Pa., have an organ; not 
of the musical, but of the journalistic type. It is called 
the ‘“‘Bean”’—more than that, ‘‘The Weekly Bean.” It 
has been said that soup kitchens are not a success. Per- 
baps an organ will make a difference. 

—Superintendent Eliot, of the Boston public schools, 
recommends an interval of two sessions between the 
offense of a pupil and the ‘ blows struck on the hand with 
a rattan” permitted by Bay State Jaw. A still longer in- 
terval would be popular with Bostonian youth. 

—In Baltimore there is an ‘“ Anti-Treating League,” 
whose members agree in all cases to pay for their own 
drinks and never invite any one to drink except with the 
understanding that each is to pay fer his own liquor. A 
great improvement that on present bibacious customs. 

—The Committee on Temperance in the Connecticut 
Legislature is expected to report in favor of punch—the 
Moffat punch, that is. A far-sounding gong would be still 
better. And if Edison can arrange a phonograph to shout 
the drinker’s name from the front door so much the better. 

—Captain Boyton has reached Cincinnati with only one 
hand frozen, and small damage to any part of his person 
except his face. After laying in a supply of arnica he 
will proceed to do the remaining 1,680 miles of his journey 
to the Gulf, with the reasonable hope that the worst is 
over. 

—Even Royalty is overcrowded, like the other trades. 
In Germany there is a frightful surplus of princes and 
princesses with nothing to do. It is not at all unlikely that 
the next generation of American girls will find it as easy 
to capture a real prince as itis now to capture a count or a 
baron. 

—Two Georgians have had a misunderstanding about a 
State contract in the Treasurcr’s office at Atlanta, one being 
killed and the other wounded. Of the former, a biograph- 
ical notice says, ‘‘ He came of a family every one of whom 
‘died with his boots on.’’’ All readers may not know that 
this means a violent death. 

—Mrs. Miles, the wife of a New York physician, began 
an independent system of tenement house reform some 
two yearsago. And now she is the lessee of a large Mul- 
berry Street house and has established in one of its rooms 
a créche, as the French say, where mothers can leave their 
children to be cared for during the working hours of the 
day. 

—Jn the almshouse of Nantucket is a pauper, Robert 
Ratcliffe by name, who was one of the crew of the ‘: Beller- 
ophon ” when Napoleon was taken to St. Helena, So says 
a correspondent of the ‘Tribune.”’ He is eighty-six years 
old, and remembers Napoleon in a green eoat and tight 
breeches, with a cocked hat, and a decoratio1 on his left 
breast. 

—Some enthusiastic person estimates that “ fifty or 
seventy-five thousand "' people would join in an excursion 
to Sap Francisco to welcome General Grant on his return 





if railroad rates could be made satisfactory. This means 
free passes, of course, but does the enthusiastic person 
realize what it is to transport fifty thousand souls across 
the country? 

—It was said in the State Assembly the other day that a 
man was exucountered in the streets of Albany asking his 
way to the capital that he might draw his pay as an em- 
ployé of the lower House. Why should anyone be sur- 
prised at this when it is not long since a United States 
Senator from New York is reported as having calmly 
ignored an official summons to attend a little more closely 
to his duties? 

—One more discovery in telegraphy! The Boston *‘ Post” 
announces that the American Cable Company of New 
York has closed a contract which gives it the exclusive 
right to an invention by means of which it can send 
twenty messages of ten words each per minute, and at a 
moderate expense telegraph the entire contents of a news- 
paper so that itfean be published simultaneously every- 
where. There, now, ix a chance for journalistic enterprise. 

—There seems to be an epidemic among scientific per- 
sons which leads them to ascribe everything to sun spots. 
Prof. Jevons is endeavoring, with apparent success so far 
as he himself is concerned, to connect them with commer- 
cial crises, Mr. Francis Cobb tries to make out a case to 
the effect that they have something to do with the annual 
floods in the Nile, and Prof. E. D. Archibald has written a 
pamphlet attempting to regulate by them the rainfall of 
the entire world. 

—A civil conflict, the first mutterings of whose thunders 
are already heard, impends over Cincinnati. The question 
is, whether the city shall be known to history as the 
““Great Pork Packing Metropolis of the West,’ or as 
“The Great Western Art Center.” As the art of pork 
packing has there attained its highest mundane perfection, 
it would be ungrateful not to recognize its claims to a 
fraction of the title. Moreover, there is more money in 
pork than there is painting, music and sculpture, so it will 
not do to ignore it. 

—American citizens in general will be profoundly affect 
ed at the information, which we quote from the ** Pall Mall 
Gazette,” that ‘‘Her Majesty has appointed the Rev. 
Thomas James Roswell, one of her Majesty’s chaplains, to 
the office of Deputy Clerk of the Closet to her Majesty.” 
A “ deputy ” implies the existence of a chief, and no doubt 
if the truth were known there is quite a comfortable little 
family of salaried officials detailed for attendance at the 
Queen’s family prayers. How long will it be before such 
an organization will be required in Canada ? 

—Mrs. John P. Richards of this city heard a noise in the 
parlor the other evening. Mr. Richards laughed at her, 
as it is the habit of men to laugh at womanly fears. 
Presently he heard it himself, and then he took his revolver 
(he is in the fire-arm business) and went down stairs. Hav 
ing shot one burglar dead and Covered the other with his 
pistol, he asked his wife to bring him his hat and some 
more cartridges, whereupon he handed his prisoner over 
to the police. But just fancy Mrs. R.’s feelings as she 
came down stairs with the hat and the ammunition! The 
burglar who was shot was already under indictment for 
another crime and was out on bail. He gets eighteen 
years in State Prison. 

—An English exchange tells the story, so the charge of 
international or intentional discourtesy cannot be sus- 
tained: A small country town in Scotland erected a statue 
to the late Prince Consort. The Q 1een graced the occasion 
by her presence, and herself unveiled the statue. A worthy 
though humble citizen of the place, a grocer by trade, was 
provost, or, as we should say, mayor at the time, and Her 
Majesty graciously awarded him the honor of knighthood. 
Ever since his life has been rendered miserable by the 
wags of the town, who gravely pass their cans across the 
counter with ‘“‘A bawbee worth o’ treacle, Sir Dawvid.” The 
poor man will doubtless die in the belief that he has earned 
his title through a kind of ex post facto martyrdom. The 
same authority says that the title ‘‘Companion of the 
Bath” is rapidly becoming cheapened through being con- 
ferred broadcast, much as the value of brevets in our army 
was depreciated after the Rebellion by being given to every 
one who took the pains to ask for it. 


Religions Hlews. 


UNITED States. — Home Protection in Illinois —Miss 
Willard is still pushing the temperance work on the home 
protection basis with many helpers in the field. The peti- 
tion of 110,000 men and women, which was presented in 
the Lower House of the Legislature the first week in 
March, will be presented in the Senate the first week in 
April with at least 40,000 new names. Under date of 
March 8 Miss Willard says: ‘‘ Thus far the outlook is more 
hopeful than we thought tw find it.” Almost the only men 
of respectable station who object to signing the petition 
for women to vote on the license question are those who 
fear it is only the forerunner of woman suffrage in full 
blossom. A so-called ‘‘temperance” bill in the Indiana 
Legislature gives the license fees to the road fund instead 
of school fund, 








St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, is rapidly appraching 
completion, and it is expected that everything will be in 
readiness for the dedication, which will take place May 
25th, and in which it is expected that representatives of 
the Roman Catholic Church from all quarters of the 
United States and Canada will participate, The main 
altar at the east end of the cathedral will have a centre! 
spire fifty feet in height, and the reredos will be thirty-two 
feet wide, In the cardinal’s throne the mat rial employed 
is English oak, richly carved; aud in the reredos, marble 
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from Italy and France, where it has been preparing. It is 
estimated that the cost of the altars will be about $100,000. 





Work Among the Chinese in Boston.—There are about 
one hundred and twenty Chinamen in Boston, engaged 
mostly in the laundry business; and while San Francisco 
is mobbing her orientals in the streets, Boston, true to her 
traditions, has begun to teach hers. The place where this 
good work is going on is the Chambers Street Chapel; and, 
as usual, the person in charge of it is a lady, Miss Harriet 
Carter, a city missionary. She is assisted by Rev. David 
Jones, who has been engaged in similar efforts in Wyom- 
ing, and who speaks the Chinese language with tolerable 
fluency. Some thirty or more are now in regular attend- 
ance at the school, learning to read and write English; and 
many of them are begining to manifest not a little curiosity 
and interest even toward American religious ideas. Help- 
ing teachers are found in the neighboring churches, and 
with one teacher for each scholar the work goes easily and 
encouragingly on. It is certainly a Christian and dutiful 
service. 





A Munificent Bequest.—By the will of the late Deacon 
Asa Otis, of Norwich, Ct., the A.B.C.F.M. falls heir to over 
$500,000. Other bequests are as follows: Amherst College, 
$25,000; Yale College Theological Seminary, $25,000; Bulke- 
ley High School of New London, $10,000; Bacon Academy 
of Colchester, Conn., $10,000; First Ecclesiastical Society 
of New London, $10,000; American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, $10,000; American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, $5,000; American Bible Society, $5,000; 
American Tract Society, $5,000. The balance of the 
property, amounting to over half a seillion, will go to the 
Foreign Missions. W. C. Crump, Peter C. Turner, and 
William H. Chapman are appointed executors. 





A Change of Denomination.—Last week the Rev. Forrest 
F. Emerson, pastor of Asylum Avenue Baptist Church, 
Hartford, resigned his pastorate on account of a change in 
his views respecting communion and baptism, on the 


vited to the Lord’s Supper; and second, that any form or 
mode of baptism practiced by the Church of Christ and 
which fulfills the spirit and beliefs of the ordinances is 
good and valid baptism. He purposes to enter the Congre- 
gational ministry. He parts from his Church and his de- 
nomination with the kindest feeling on both sides. He is 
known both in and out of his denomination as “ one of the 
best and truest, most judicious and most valuable of men.” 


We quote from the “Hartford Herald.” The good feeling } 


still subsisting between him and his people is indicated by 
an arrangement by which he continues to serve the Bap- 
tist Church as their pulpit supply on the Sabbath for a few 
weeks. 





Dr. Henworth's Sueccesecr. —The Rev. William R_ Davis, 
pastor of St. James M. E. Church, corner of Madison 
Avenue and East 126th Street, in this city, accepted the 
call to the Church of the Disciples, Madison Avenue and 
East Forty-fifth Street. The installation services will be 
held April 15, on which occasion Dr. R. 8. Storrs will 
preach the sermon, Dr. Hepworth, the retiring pastor, will 
deliver the charge to his successor, and Dr. Wm. M. Taylor 
the charge to the people. The following Methodist clergy- 
men will also take part: The Rev. Dr. Cyrus D. Foss, 
President of Wesleyan University; the Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Reid, Secretary of the Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany, and the 
Rev. Dr. James M. King, the successor of the Rev. Mr. 
Davis in the pastorate of St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 





ENGLAND.—Does the Prince of Wales Sell his Church 
Livings ?—A correspondent of the English ‘‘ Guardian” 


asks, ‘“‘by whose authority the incumbent of Lydford- f 


cum-Prince Town advertises for sale the incumbency of 
Prince Town, when, by reference to the ‘Exeter Diocesan 
Calendar’ we find that preferment in the gift of the Duke 
of Cornwall? Are we to understand that the duke per- 
mits his presentees to make money out of his preferments ? 
or that the rev. incumbent is exceeding his powers—sel]ling 
what is not his own ?”’ The correspondent adds, in closing, 
‘The public have a right to this information.” 





A New Reformed Episcopal Church.—The latest advance 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church in England is upon the 
town of Sidcup, Kent, where a large number of the con- 
gregation of the parish church seceded on account of a 
difficuity with the vicar and set about builting a new 
edifice on their own account. This they desired sbould be 
licensed for Church of England services, but the vicar per- 
sistently objected, whereupon a meeting of the subscribers 
and intending seat-holders was at once called, and it was 
unanimously resolved—‘‘ That the committee be em- 
powered to make such arrangements as they deem best for 
immediately opening the church as a Reformed Episcopal 
Church, ‘under the jurisdiction and authority of the Right 
Rev. Bishop Gregg, D.D., M.D.” No time was lost in con- 
cluding the necessary arrangements to this end, and on 
Feb, 14 the opening services were held, Bishops Gregg and 
Toke both being present. This is the first introduction of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church into the Diocese of Can- 
terbury, and it has brought out from the Archbishop the 
a ae * LAMBETH PALACE, Feb. 19, 1879. 

‘““My DeAR MR. BeReNS—You ask me to make some State- 
ment which you can use respecting the position of the gen- 
tleman calling himself ‘ Bishop of Verulam,’ who isadvertised 
to preach in your parish this week. I cannot do better than 
to repeat to you what I have already, as long ago as May last, 
authorized my chaplain to state, with reference to similar an- 
pounecments jn other parishes—namely, that I am of opinion 


i 





that the loaders of what is called ‘the Reformed Episcopal 
Church’ are bound to abstain from language which és likely 
to mislead, and ought to make public a statement that the 
body to which they belong isa Dissenting body, unconnected 
with the Church of England. I may add that they ere equally 
disowned by the Protestant Episcopal Church ef America.- 

J reenuin, yours very truly, A. © CANTUAR. 


GLEANINGS. 


Iowa Baptist churches tell of very general revivals. 
—Council Bluffs, [owa, is experiencing a temperance revival. 


~The Presbyterian Church of Edgar, Neb . lately bad nine- . 


teen accessions. 

—Baptist ministers are soliciting mission work in Kansas a 
$300 per annum. 

~Nebraska has 135 Baptist Churches, about half of them 
self-supporting. 

—The Second Congregational Church in Jackson, Mich., are 
planning a new and large house of worshdp. 

—A Temperance Revival is progressing in the Berean Bap- 
tist Church in this city under the direction of William Mason 
Evans. 

—The First Presbyterian Churc of Belvidere, Mi., is in- 
creased by eleven new members and the Rockford Church by 
twelve. 

—The Congregational Church of Grass Lake, Mich. (Rey. 
'W. G. Roberts, pastor), is successfully engaged in raising a 
troublesome debt. 

—The Wesleyan Methodist church at East Ashford, N. Y., 
has disbanded, and most of its members have joined the Con- 
gregational Church. 

—The eight most Northwestern States constitute a Swed- 
ish Methodist Conference twe years old, with forty-nine 
churches and 4,000 members. 

—Franklin County, Mo., is largely Roman Catholic, and its 


| politicians are seeking to abolish all legal recognition of Sun- 
day as different from other days. 


—An interesting revivalisin progress in Hamilton College 
at Clinton, N. Y., and twenty-five converts are counted and 


| as many more backsliders recovered. 


—The churches of Westerville, O., have organized a monthly 


» wmion children’s meeting. The Rev. W. P. McLaughlin con- 


ducted the first on Sunday evening, March 9tb. 
—Hamline University, a new Methodist institution at St, 


ds. first, that he held that all betievers should be in | Reul, Minn., will be opened next Fall, if its solicitors find 
grounds, first, th 3 ars \.o 


money enough to finish and furnish the building. 
—The late Mrs. Clarissa Cook of Davenport left bequests 


; te Episcopal Church interests in lowa and Nebraska amount- 
| img to $161,000, and yet divided $62,000 among family friends. 


—The Baptist Church of Battle Creek, Mich., have called a 


’ council to hear charges preferred against their pastor, the 


Rev. L. D. Palmer, and to consider his case, on the 18th of 
March. 

—It is stated that Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress has been 
dramatized by Dr. Eggleston, and will shortly be presented 
in the parlors of his church—the Church of Christian En- 
deavor. 

—At Union City, Mich., a quiet work of grace bas for some 
time been progressing. Thirty persons are already accepted 
into the fellowship of the Congregational Church ; Rey. H. H. 
‘Van Auken, pastor. 

—We recently reported something in regard to the work of 
the temperance people of Mount Gilead, 0. One saloon 
closed up is now announced as the first practical result. May 
the good work go on. 

—Grace Methodist Church building at Indianapolis has been 
sold, because an insurance company refused it further 
“‘grace’’ on a mortwage. Its last paster was elected to Con- 
gress on the Greenback ticket. 

—The barbers of Hamilton, O., propose to close their shops 
on Sunday. and are petitioning Council for an ordinance to 
punish such refractory members of the profession as may be 
tempted to take advantage of the arrangement. 

—The Methodist, Christien, Baptist and Presbyterian pas 
tors of Eaton, O., preached simultaneously on last Sunday 
morning against Sunday amusements, the exciting cause 
being a proposed Sunday excursion to Cincinnati. 

—Asaresult of the revival in Olivet College, Michigan. al 
most all the students are giving evidence of conversion. 
Above forty have united with the college church, while num- 
bers will make profession of their faith at their several homes. 

—The County Commissioners of Crawford county, Ind., in 
obedience to public sentiment, decided last week to grant no 
more licenses for saloons, and to-day Crawford county is re- 
ported as wholly clear of saloons. Not one. Happy Crawford! 

—Charges having been preferred against the Rev. Wells H. 
Utley by the Congregational Church of Pontiac, Mich., the 
whele subject, involving the continuance or dissolution of 
his pastorate in that church, is to be determined by a council 
March 24th. 

—There are four schools of theology in or near Chicago— 
» Congregational, Methodist, Presbyterian and Baptist. Their 
students annually hold a social and religious reunion with 
the most cordial good fellowship. This year the Methodists 
entertained the others. 

—The German Methodist churches of Chicago number six, 
but have only 1,000 members, though an average attendance 
of 4.000. And this is said tu be the largest Protestant influ- 
ence among the 100,000 Germans of that city. Many, how- 
ever, attend American churches. 

—The *‘‘ Interior,” the Presbyterian Journal of Chicago, 
commenting on the arraignment of Dr. Talmage, says: “No 
matter how trivial and groundless the charges may prove to 
be, stili Dr. Talmage has received a blow from which Satan 
and the satanic press will see to it that he never recovers.” 

—It is noted that MM. Richard Waddington and Henri 
Gustave Joly, the prime ministers of two of the strongest 
Roman Catholic countries in the world—France and the 
Province of Quebec—are Protestants, and that in their youth 
they were fellow students at the Kellerman Boarding School, 
Paris. 

—A new Presbyterian church was organized a couple of 
weeks ago at Caro, in Tuscola county, Mich., a young 
town, reached by a new railroad from Vassar. The Presby- 
terians have now in Tuscola and Huron counties nine 
churches, all mission churches except Vassar. With three 
exceptions all are supplied with ministers. 

—The temperance people of Ohio are sending miles of peti- 
tions to the Legislature asking the passage of the Quinby 
local-option bill, It provides for township option, and that 
in cases where the vote shows a majority in favor of sale it 
Shall stil} rest under all the present legal restrictions, or any 
others which may be imposed in future. The Ohjo Liquor 
Dealers’ Association asks the Lugisiature to defeat the bill. 


—Miss Jennie Smith, of Dayton, O., is attracting much at- 
tention by the story of her marvelous restoration to health 
after sixteen vears of suffering and helplessness. She attrib- 
utes her restoration to divine interposition, and is certainly a 
wonderful example of sudden transformation from a help- 
less invalid to a sound woman. Her cure occurred in a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, and was not the reauit of medical treat- 
ment. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday School Union in 
Iewa reports bis last month’s work as follows: “I have ar- 
ranged for the organization of county associations in Iowa, 
and have been engaged in special! religious protracted meet- 
ings at two places. There have been twelve hopeful conver- 
sions in a Sunday school organized by us last summer; and 
there is a good prospect of a church to be organized out of one 
of our schoo!s.” 

—It is a striking fact that in Texas, where no denomination 
is permitted to organize a church or bold any religious meet- 
ing in some of the school-houses. the Union Sunday Schoo! 
has never been refused a home. The work which the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union is doing ther is acceptable to the 
masses, and fast disarming the opposition of the few op- 
posers. Ata recent county convention evety school repre 
sented was Union except one. 

—In a recent lecture on * Presence of Mind” Dean Stanley 
illustrated his subject by the case of a clergyman in St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields who, on entering the church one Sunday morn- 
ing was told by the sexton that the building was on fire. 
Making no outcry, he calmly ascended the pulpit, gave out 
his text, spoke a few words. and pronounced the benediction. 
Asaresult all got out safe, and the clergyman for his pres- 
ence of mind was subsequently made a bishop. 

—An Indiana Baptist notes that bis State has 194 towns with 
300 to 6,000 people but no church of his kind. He traveled 
ninety miles on one railroad without passing a Baptist 
Church, Still there is hope of a baptism for that State, as ita 
Baptist College at Franklin bas 120 students. and a property 
worth $85.000 free from debt. Also many of the Baptist 
churcbes in the State have had bright revivals that turn the 
winter of their discontent into glorious summer. 

~—The Congregational Club of Cleveland, (hio, meets 
monthly in the parlors of Plymouth Church, and includes 
ministers and laymen from the city and towns within a radius 
of forty miles. After social conversation, supper is served, 
and then informa! discussion fills the evening. The member- 
ship is forty or fifty. At the last meeting addresses were 
presented on “The Strer.gth and Weakness of the Church of 
a Century Ago” and “The Strength and Weakness of the 
Church of To-day.” 

~The Lake Shore Association is composed of Congregation- 
al ministers resident near Lake Erie, from the Ohio State line 
on the east to and beyond Oberlin on the west. It meets 
twice a year in Cleveland, and keeps down its membership by 
a by-law that “two unexplained absences shall terminate 
membership.” At its March meeting papers were read on 
“Some Things we Lost in Adam,”’**The Pulpit the Test of 
Philosophical Systems,”’ and a review of Joseph Cook on 
“Conscience.” After each paper the roll is called, and each 
member may speak. 

—In his recent Sundav-school Congress in Chicago. Dr. Vin- 
cent expressed the feeling that the schools are defictent iv an 
intermediate grade of literature, both of books and papers, 
fora large class of immature young men and misses who do 
not want “stones for children,” yet whose tastes have not 
advanced to ripe reading for adults. He also pointed out a 
similar defect in both the church and secular magazines, the 
most formative period of vouth seeming to drop out between 
the magazines for children and those for old folks. And the 
“ Bishop of Chautauqua” was endorsed by the Assembly. 

—At a recent conference between certain prominent Bap- 
tists, representing the Eastern and Southern sections of that 
denomination, and other gentlemen representing the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, the meeting determined that there is now 
no obstacle to prevent the co-operation of Raptists with the 
Society in its work, since it has omitted the article confining 
the appropriation of money to disseminating the King James 
version or translations thereof orly from the reconstructed 
by laws. Next. therefore, the question arises whether Ban- 
tiet foreign Bible work cannot be most economically and 
efficiently done through the Society ? 

—The pastors of the Presbyterian, Methodist, Raptist and 
Episcoval churches in Oneida, N, Y.. have published a card 
in which they characterize “the life and theories of the 
Oneida community as shameful.” They say, “ We cannot 
witbhold our condemnation when we see views and practices 
that we regard as outrages upon decency and good morals 
upheld in the name of religion and the Bible. We think it 
due to our good name to correct the widesnread impression 
that we are not so much shocked and annoyed as other decent 
people are elsewhere by the unconcealed vulgarities of the 
Oneida community life and teaching. We declare ourselves, 
and those we represent, as in bearty sympathy with the 
movements to suppress by lawful means their immoral 
practices.” 

—Colporteurs in Austria must have special permission from 
the government tosell Bibles, and this permission allows them 
simply to take subscriptions. In some provinces this re- 
striction has been so interpreted that the colporteur could 
deliver the ordered Scriptures at once. In Rohemia, how- 
ever, the law is now so rigidly enforced that the colporteurs 
of the Bible Society (B. and F.) are forbidden delivering the 
ordered books. They can simply send the subscriptions to 
the Bible-store ‘n Prague, and the store must fill the order by 
mail. The postage on a Testament worth ten cents is nine 
cents. In spite of these difficulties more than a bundred Bo- 
hemian families supply themselves with God's word every 
week. If colporteurs could sell, they could easily dispose of 
four times as many copies. ° 
—Dr. Jobn Weiss, who died in Boston last week, was a noted 
man in New England radical circles. He was ordained pastor 
of the Unitarian Church at Watertown in 1843. This charge 
he held about two years, resigning it at the end of that time 
because of his strong anti-slavery convictions, which were 
obnoxious to too many of his hearers. He was recalled, 
however, in 1846, and later in 1862. In theinterim he preached 
in New Bedford, and later in the Hollis Street Church in 
Boston. During the last fifteen years he has practically 
abandoned the pulpit to give his attention to literature. He is 
known better throurh his tectures than through his sermons. 
It is understood that Dr. Weiss has heen of late engaged on a 
new book on the immortal life, and that an examination of 
his papers will disclose the manuscript. But it is not yet 
known how nearly completed it may be, op whether he left 





any directions for its publipation gfter his qpatb. 
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Science and Art. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 

FoLLtowrne the lead of the catalogue the greater 
numbrr of visitors to the exbibition in Twenty-third 
Street turn naturally to the left, and are at once con- 
fronted by a large, powerfully painted picture which 
ought never to have been accepted by the hanging com- 
mittee. It is marked ‘‘ Professor Gross,” is the prop- 
erty of the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, 
and was painted by Mr. Thomas Eakins, of that city. 
When we say that it is a terribly realistic painting of a 
surgical clinique we have said enough to suggest the 
reasons why it should have left the studio only to re- 
main permanently and appropriately in the council 
chamber of the college where it belongs. We regret 
baving to speak thus of a fine work of art, but after 
watching its effect for a few moments upon the passing 
crowd it will be evident to any one that there are abun- 
dant reasons why such subjects should be excluded 
from an exhibition like this. 

This is the second public appearance of a society 
(rganized two years ago in consequence of dissatisfac- 
tion with the rulings of the National Academy of 
Design in sundry matters affecting the younger genera- 
tion of artists. Its first exhibition was welcomed by 
all art lovers as marking an era in the development of 
American art, and its subsequent history justified in 
great measure the expectations that were formed for its 
success. It is necessary to remember in viewing the 
present exhibition that the exhibitors last year had the 
choice practically of all their previous study, whereas 
they are now in effect limited to the season’s work. 
Moreover, the reputation gained has so crowded many 
of them with engagements that they have perhaps been 
still farther limited. The exhibition, however, needs 
no apology. 

The decorative panel (No. 1) which forms a temporary 
half of the entrance door is the work of Elizabeth Green 
of Boston, It should be compared with Nos. 161 and 
and 162 which are set in the panels of the opposite door. 
Tbe panels are respectively grapes, apples and lilacs. 
They are excellent specimens of decorative work, rich 
though somewhat crude in color, stroog in design and 
handling and indicative of decided progress in this line 
of work. Mr. Dolph’s No. 6, ‘‘ Who Will Pat the Bell 
on the Cat?” is a nearly monochromatic illustration of 
Esop’s familiar fable. Undoubtedly this is deliberate 
on the artist’s part, for the accessories afford abundaat 
opportunities for color. Tne whole picture is excellent. 
The drawing of the cat is especially noticeable. Inness 
has two of bis delightful, breezy landscapes, with their 
‘*areas of cloud and sunshine” as the weather bureau 
says. Infinitely superior they are, in the eyes of many, 
to the mysterious mist of Corot, though withal they 
suggest a similar cast of mind in the artist. ‘‘ Friends, 
Meeting” (No. 5) bears every evidence of being the 
work of a Philadelpbian artist with a local subject, 
studied no doubt on the spot. But we miss the always 
delightful dove-colored ‘‘Quaker” costumes on the 
‘* sister’s side” of the broad aisles. For these the ap- 
prox'mations to modern fashions are but a poor substi 
tute. We are wrong—a closer view shows a limited 
number of the regulation bonnets at the farther end of 
the room and opposite them some veritable masculine 
broad-brims of the traditional type. In No. 25 by A. 
H. Thayer is a beautiful stupid drowsy white French 
cow standing knee-deep in the shallows of the ‘‘ Blue 
Mosel.” There are other cows and other objects in the 
picture, but this particular cow and a stalk of marsh- 
grass and perhaps a few pebbles and a bit of beach are 
substantially all that there is in the picture. The rest 
is delightfully misty in a perfectly comprehensible and 
natural fashion. The frame still bears the half effaced 
numbers which identify it as having been exhibited in 
the French Salon. 

At the eastern end of the room, in the south west corner 
and at intervals throughout the rest of the wall space, 
may be seen specimens of the bronze-gold frames lately 
introduced in this country, and having at present some- 
thing of arun of popularity. There is in this gallery 
hardly a single brightly-colored picture framed in this 
way, and the possible excepti »»s—as, for instance, No. 
166—may suggest the reason why the high colorists do 
not favor these frames. In the three pictures at the 
east end of the room, -respectively by Messrs. R. 8. Gif- 
ford, Walter Shirlaw, and L. C. Tifiany, each of which 
is full of subdued yet strong color, the effect of bronze 
gilding may be seen. Excellent paintings they are, all 
of them, and doubtless all of them were ‘‘ painted up 
to their frames” by the artists who know very well the 
danger of experimenting outside of the traditional deep 
border of gold. Of Mr. F, Duveneck’s No, 33, a pass- 
ing visitor asks as we stand before it, ‘‘ Who is ‘ Ger- 
truie,’ and what is the matter with her?” and his com- 
panion does not seem able to answer the conundrum. 
Mr. Duveneck has three paintings in the exhibition, 
none of which seem to us to be in the happiest vein of 
the school to which he owns allegiance; that, namely, 
which affects the practice of daehing on paint ic an ap- 





parently reckless manner, with too often a loss of com- 
prehensibility. Mr. Wm. M. Chase is another disciple 
of the same school, but he never forgets that in a finished 
picture a moderate degree of respect is due to outline 
and texture. Number 77 is a good example of the ex- 
tremes to which an artist may drift. It is entitled 
‘‘Lady, with Fan.” Some care has been expended 
upon the lady’s features, but the fan, a common palm 
leaf, looks as though it had been knocked about in the 
yard until any lady would hesitate to touch it save with 
a pair of tongs; while her hand—well, perhaps after all 
she need not hesitate about touching the fan. The 
picture has its points of harmony. 

Mr. Homer Martin has two large and two small land- 
scapes, and the largest are the best, notably No. 44, ‘A 
Summer Afternoon.” Mr, Coleman’s ‘‘ Dutch Fishing- 
Boats at Low Tide” is an excellent specimen of the 
artist’s best landscape style, too often abandoned of 
late for architecture, which, however pleasing it may 
be, cannot wholly take the place of the wide aerial per- 
spective which he renders so well. Mr. George Inness, 
Jr., follows the artistic bent of Mr. Inness, Sr., but in 
a wholly different line; and the two specimens of his 
work here shown, Nos. 65 and 125, indicate how wide 
may be his range of work. The two are animal pieces, 
but one has high color and the other is almost colorless, 
and both are well done. No. 69, ‘‘ Played Out,” by J. 
M. Stone, is a capital study of a tired-out puppy, fast 
asleep in the utter abandon common to mammalian 
youth. 

We had hoped to have done with criticism of the 
‘“slap-dash” school, but are constrained Dy three or 
four landscapes, which in the light of Mr. Ruskin’s 
recent law-suit we will not specify. They are all on 
“line” and all by the same artist. It really passes 
comprehension how such rubbish as represents him in 
this exhibition can be viewed with patience by human 
eyes. Perhaps be can paint. Let us hope that he will 
in the future give some evidence to that effect. It is 
possible for some painters to produce combinations of 
color which, like Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Nocturnes’’ and the 
like, have a certain fascinating power, but it is not 
every one who can do this. A specimen of Mr. 
Whistler’s least eccentric style may be seen in No. 117, 
and near by Mr. John La Farge may be seen at his best 
in Nos. 115 and 116 and not at his best in No. 114. The 
bronze medallion portraits will be found interesting, 
and the quaint inscriptions thereon are pleasant to puzzle 
over. Of the large painting, ‘‘ In the Park,” by J. Alden 
Weir, we should be glad to speak more favorably than 
we conscientiously can. The subject is well chosen, 
the drawing and color are good, so are the contrasts of 
character in the group. The composition, however, is 
unnatural. It crowds the figures, The pretty girl who 
passes in front of the loungers would never if she were 
a lady brush their knees with her skirts as she seems to 
be doing. The painting is an ambitious one, and prob- 
ably the artist knows that he has not realized his ideal. 


This interesting exhibition will remain open until the 
29vb iost. 


Rooks and Authors. 
GERMAN LITERATURE.'! 

No department of study in our colleges and higher 
schools has witnessed such changes within the Jast two 
decades as that of German. Formerly when the « ption 
was given ir the college curriculum to tbe studeut to 
take either French or German, two-thirds or more of 
the class would elect the former while only a handful of 
the ‘‘digs” would take the so-called ‘“‘ Dutch.” But 
now among all the ‘‘ optioaals” German takes the lead, 
aud as so large a proportion of our prominent cduca‘ors 
are graduates of German as well as American universi- 
ties, and rely for much of their advanced work upon 
German tex!-books, a knowledge of the language is in- 
dispensable to thorough scholarship. No class of edu- 
cational text-bocks to-day is more numerous thaa those 
in this language. Nearly every leading publisher has 
his German grammar and reader, the introduction of 
which he is pushing among the schools, while the lead- 
ing works ia classic German are offered in so masy 
editions that their very number is an embarrassment 
to the teacher. 

And yet, while we have plenty of appliances for 
studying the language, there is a singular lack of helps 
to a knowledge of its literature. Almost the only work 
at all adapted for a class room is that by Gostwick and 
Harris n, which istoo minute a d uncomprehbensive for 
the best results. It gives too much about many writers 
aod too little about the choice few, and is rather a 
cyclopeedia of German authors and their works than a 
history of their literature. 

This work of Prof. Hosmer’s is a decided improve- 
ment upon the above; is in fact so great an advance 
upon anything that we have seen that we welcome it 
heartily as a very truthful book. The author has the 
correct idca; namely, to gather up his facts into groups 


1 Short History of German Literature. By James K. Hog- 
mer. St, Louis; G.I, Jones & Co. 1879, 





and give the reader a series of panoramic pictures, 
sharply outlined, and vividly colored, with portraits of 
the leading figures in the foreground; in short to write 
the history of a literature as Motley aad Macaulay have 
written it of a people. The defect in the work is that 
he has sacrificed thoroughness to popularity, and has 
mixed up history and reminiscences of travel with 
sketches of the literature. He is so determined to be 
readable, so afraid of scholastic dullness, that we have 
fireworks and light artillery till sometimes we long for a 
little repose. As a work upon epochs of German liter- 
ature, prepared for fireside and vacation reading, it is a 
very successful production; but for the class-room it is 
too diffuse for the best results. The chapter on the 
Niebelungen Lied and Luther in Literature are per- 
haps the most interesting; though we should scarcely 
agree with him when he says of the great Reformer 
that ‘‘there is scarcely less superstition in the system he 


sought to establish than in the system he sought to over- 
throw.” 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 

The new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” 
is full of significance to those who watch the religious 
development of our times. While it is asserted with 
equal confidence, on the one ba:d, that all interest in 
theological questions is dying out among educated men, 
and, on the other hand, that the creeds and the methods 
of Biblical interpretation which have come down to us 
from the Puritan fathers are maintained in all their 
substance by the churches of to-day, this great standard 
work, compiled and published in the very citadel of 
orthodoxy, among the Calvinistic schools of Scotland, 
tacitly contradicts both theories. Appealing for sup. 
port to educated men, who, though not scientists, are 
lovers of science, it gives a larger space than in any pre- 
vious edition to the discussion of theological t: pics, and 
ab ve all to the history and interpretation of tbe Bible. 
Relying largely for patronage upon Sc tch Presbyteri- 
ans and English Churchmen, it deals with these subjects 
in a spirit of freedom and judicial independence which 
is unprecedented in any work designed for wide circu- 
lation, either in England or America. 

Ouly one-third of the whole work is yet issued; and 
already these eight volumes include long and thorough 
articles on Apocalyptic Literature, the Ap crypha, 
Bible, Canon, Canticles, Christianity, Chronicles, 
Colossians, Corinthians, Creeds, Daaiel, David, Deca- 
logue, Deluge, Ecclesiastes, Epbesians, Eschatology, 
Esther, Ezekiel and Ezra. All the conflic!ing views 
upon these topics which have been advanced by scholars 
of recognized ability are fairly stated and reviewed, and 
an horest endeavor made to arrive at the truth without 
being warped by any theological bias. All these arti- 
cles bave been written by clergymen of Great Britain, 
and all breathe a devout and truly Christian spirit. But 
their general result may be summed up by saying that 
they deny the Mosaic authorship of Deu eronomy aud 
the Solomonic authorship of the Canticles aud Ecclesi- 
astes, assign Cbronicles to a date one hundred years 
after Ezra and Daniel to the time of the Maccabees, 
and treat both Daniel and Esther as books which are 
only in a small degree historical. Oa the other hand, 
they vindicate the character of David from the depre- 
ciating estimate of the extreme Dutch school, and 
assign to him a number of Psalms, althuugh not the 
fifty-first. They also maintain the Pauline authorship 
of Epistles, like that to the Ephesians, which has been 
questioned by careful critics like Dr. Davidson. 

Such a union of caution and courage, of firmness in 
holding to old beliefs where they are right and candor 
in surrendering them where they are wrong, appears to 
us worthy of all commendation. The contrast between 
the methods of the Eacyclopedia Britannica in these 
respects and the timid and superficial treatment of sim- 
subjects to which American readers are accustomed is 
not creditable to us. American Christians should be as 
much interested in such questions as Scotchmen, and 
should be quite as willing to submit them to the test of 
a fair and candid discussion. Although the result of 
such discussion may be to diminish the authority of iso- 
lated passages of the Bible, it will certainly increase its 
value and interest as a whole. But even if it is possible 
tbut such might not be the event, yet truth, and not 
merely a comfortable imagination, should be made our 
chief aim. We do not mean that every one, without 
regard to his education or time for study and reflection, 
should plunge into the sea of religious controversy. We 
cannot make room or spare the time for unlimited con- 
troversy ourselves. We are obliged to assume some 
tbings as fundamental, and go on our way. But we are 
glad tbat others should have time, ability and incl nation 
to prove all things, 10 a spirit of candor and single- 
hearted desire for the pure truth; and as fast as thy 
develop truth, whether agreeable to cur preconceived 
notions or not, we shall strive to acccpt il and hold fast 
to it, as the surest way of holding to that which is good. 

Of the Eacyclopedia there are three edi ions in the 


1 The Encyclopedia Britannica. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.; Edinburgh: A. & C, Black: Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart 
& Co. 
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American market. The first is a large quarto, manu- 
factured wholly by the English publishers, Messrs. A. 
& C. Black, of Edinburgh, and imported by Little, 
Brown & Co. It is sold through the trade at $8, retail. 
The second is the Edinburgh subscription edition. It 
is printed at Edinburgh by Messrs. Black from the same 
plates as the edition published by Little, Brown & Co. 
It is sold only by subscription at $5, retail. It is smaller 
in size than Little, Brown & Co.’s edition, with a nar- 
rower margin and is not printed on so good paper. The 
text is, of course, the same. Oa the title page it bears 
the name of Hall, who is at the head of the subscrip- 
tion department of Scribner’s. The third, the Stoddart 
edition, is an American reprint of the English book, 
and is sold only by subscription at $5, retail, This isa 
complete copy of the original edition, differing from it 
only in the form; the reprint being a large octavo. 
Spiritual Manifestations, by Charles Beecher (Lee & 
Shepard), is an attempt to collect phenomena as accepted 
by spiritists and the theories held by them into a more or 
less regular system; to construct a philosophy of conscious 
contact with the unseen world in all its forms less than 
divine. The pre-existence of human spirits is believed by 
the wr'ter: and the earthly life of the human race is reld 
to be an incarnation rather than a creation. Numerous 
reasons are given for this, which are logical enough for 
any one ready to admit the starting point of the argument. 
A sample of his method in interpretation of Scripture may 
be found in the solution of the difficulty concerning the 
cherubim at the entrance to Eden with ‘the flaming 
sword” ‘‘ to keep the way of the tree of life.” The author 
claims that for the pair to whom had been given the 
Edenic vision there was set up a tabernacle, in which 
were placed the cherubic presences as emblematic of the 
divine presence (similarly to the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness), and that the object was to teach the way to the tree 
of life and instruct the race in the secret of their origin 
prior to their incarnation, and so secure their return to 
this pure spiritual state. ‘This return is made the subject 
of human petition by adopting the words of Christ: 
‘‘Glorify me with the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.’’ To this author al] the stalwart natures 
in the world are mediums. On this ground the revelations 
of all the prophets, the teachings of Jesus and the lumia- 


ous knowledge of St. Paul can be accounted for. All 
these come under the one class—the “ medium.” The in- 


stances of manifestation quoted are, as is usual in all such 
cases, unsatisfactory—we might almost say without 
weight. There is no doubt that the writer is sincere and 
enthusiastic in his belief; but there is also no doubt that but 
little provision is made for that essential doctrine of the 
Secriptmre avd conoc ivus fact in Christian life—the self- 
revealing power of God by his Holy Spirit. As compared 
with the movements of a planchette, the rappings on a 
table, or the benuing and straightening of silver spoons, 
this faith in God’s personal speech to his human children 
affords a series of spiritual phenomena infinitely more 
serious and saie, and no Jess wonderful. Charles Beecher 
has a keen logical sense of the relation of the deduction to 
the premise and of the truth of a syllogism, but a very 
slender sense of truth as it exists at large and is recog- 
nized by men of the world through a kind of instinct. He 
belongs to that large class of ingenious writers that are full 
of truth of the artificial kind, but who are utterly uncon- 
scious of the truth of actual events, of what is called prac- 
tical in distinction from scholastic truth. Things that by 
scholastic processes such men prove to be true strike a man 
of worldly wisdom as preposterous, and are rejected in- 
stantly as inconsistent with large experience of men and 
affairs; they strike a practical observer and thinker much 
as a discord strikes the ears of a musician who afterwards 
ciphers ‘out that tbe first, fifth and seventh cannot agree 
though at first he does not think of the reason, but only 
feels the harshness of the discord. 

Goethe and Schiller ; their Lives and Works, Including 
a Commentary on Goethe's Faust. By Hjalmar H. Boye- 
sen, late Professor of German Literature in Cornell Uni- 
versity. (Scribners.) Readers of this book will be likely 
to find their chief interest in the first half of thé title, as 
Goethe is to Schiller whata problem in higher mathematics 
is to the transparent first principles. There never has 
been in literature a simpler soul than Schiller’s, nor one 
more complex than that of Goethe. Every renewal of the 
study of this life leaves upon us the impression of incon- 
sistency and utter selfishness; nor can the adage that 
“inconsistency is the privilege of genius” afford a solu- 
tion of the former any more than the latter can be excused 
by Mr. Boyesen’s statement that ‘‘ Nature herself is waste- 
ful of the individual but tenderly solicitous of the type.’ 
There is a large number of clear-sighted men and women 
who will never c nsent to accept the author’s statement 
that Goethe is the near approach to ** the universal type of 
man.’’ Mr. Boyesen labors under the same difficulty 
which appears on every page of Mr. Lewes's story of 
Goethe’s life—the effort to analyze his genius and still not 
leave great defective spaces in his moral character. That 
his writings have given an exaltation to many minds is as 
true as that an epidemic of suicide followed the publica- 
tion of *‘ Werther,’”’ and a worse epidemic imoculated 
with its poison many readers of his ‘‘ Elective Affinities.” 
His latest apologist accounts for his abandonment of one 
devoted woman after another by the statement that his 
rapidly moving genius caused him to outgrow their meas- 
ure of intellectual sympathy. He moved on, and they 
must be brushed aside or be crushed in heart. It may be 
a much more prosaic view to take, but we venture to sug- 
gest that he was tired of them. The two women who 
alone held him true for any length of time were the two 





who played with his devotion and stimulated its activity 
by their reserve—these were Lillie Schiinemann and Frau 
Von Stein; and the hour in which the former began really 
to love Goethe was the hour in which he began to weary 
of her. The author is no more successful than was Goethe 
himself in excusing his position of neutrality during the 
struggle of Germany to rid herself of Napoleon. He is 
utterly lacking in patriotism, and accounts for it by saying 
that culture and barbarism alone interest him, and for his 
own culture he is largely indebted to France. This has 
never been a satisfactory bit of sophistry to many Ger- 
mans, even among the hero-worshipers who exalt his in- 
tellectual might. The analysis of Goethe’s works is able 
and discriminating so far as the plot and motive are con- 
cerned, but makes too little of the moral drift of his writ- 
ings. Indeed it is acknowledged by Mr. Boyesen that 


when Goethe was in doubt about a distinction of right and | 


wrong, as in the relation to ‘‘ Lotte’ and his post-marital 
affairs of the heart, he relieved his conscience by writing 
about its perplexities. 
Decisive Events in History. 
Petter & Galpin.) 


By Thos. Archer. (Cassel, 
Handsomely printed, well illustrated, 


issued in a very attractive shape, and with a motive and | 


title that suggests interesting and}instructive contents, we 
confess a degree of disappointment after an examination 
of this book. The author had the opportunity to make a 
book that might have been very popular, but he has failed 
simply for the want of what we may term the “ knack of 
putting things.’’ His style, in short, lacks that picturesque 
character that makes Macaulay’s works what they are, 
and the accounts of such thrilling events as Marathon, 
the Signing of Magna Charta and the surrender of Napo- 
leon assume in his hands a plodding seriousness that is 
fatal to interest. The events selected are Marathon, 
Zama, the Fall of Jerusalem, the Dedication of Constan- 
tinople, the Foundation of Venice, the Landing of St. 
Augustine in Britain, the Defeat of the Saracens at Tours, 
the Norman Conquest, Henry IV. at Canossa, the First 
Crusade, the Signing of Magna Charta, the Dawn of 
Reformation, the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, the 
Petition of Right, etc., the Surrender of Napoleon, and 
the Restoration of the German Empire. One would have 
thought that with a view to the value of his American 
edition the author might have crowded in a brief allusion 
to the discovery of the American continent, but he has 
not deemed it a sufficiently important event to be rated 
as ‘‘ decisive,” and skips frum Magna Charta to the Refor- 
mation as if Columbus never “‘ sailed the ocean blue” in the 
interval. With the accuracy of the facts as siated we 
have no fault to find, and the illustrations, drawn in half 
shade by various English artists and reproduced by some 
heliotype process, are for the most part very spirited and 
accurate as to costume and general detail. It isa great 
pity that the context is not equally sprightly and enter- 
taining. 

What Shall I Read? A Confidential Chat on Books. 
(Nelson & Phillips). This little v00k is by an anonymous 
author; but it is vouched for by J. H. Vincent, the head of 
the Sunday-school department of the M. E. Church. It 
covers ground more than is indicated simply in the title, 
answering measurably the question, ‘‘Why, What and 
How shall I read?” The chapter on how to read is one 
especially to be recommended, The author advises reading 
with note book and pencil in hand, and counsels the reader 
to pass no word or allusion Without understanding it. This 
counsel might be a little elaborated. The reader ought al- 
ways to have at hand for careful reference a geography as 
well as a dictionary or encyclopedia. If one has many 
books and owns the book in which he is reading a blank 
page in the back is a good temporary note book; because 
it also serves as a future index to the matters most notable 
in the book, and from this index it is easy to make tran- 
scriptions into a commonplace book, or Index Rerum. The 
author’s treatment of books of amusement and fiction and 
of religious reading is characterized by practical common 
sense, though we certainly differ from her judgment i» 
some special particulars. We should not agree with her in 
recommending George Eliot’s novels to indiscriminate read- 
ing by the young, especially her later novels. On the other 
hand the author does Miss Braddon injustice by classing 
her with the modern sensational school. There are no bet- 


ter or purer religious novels than some of the latest of Miss ' 


Braddon’s writings. Her omission of the ‘‘ Young Christian 
Series” in her account of books for religious reading is an 
important omission. On the whole, however, this little 
volume is to be heartily commended, and its classified cata- 
logue of books recommended—occupying some twenty 
pages of appendix—is an admirable help to the systematic 
reader. 

The Lady of the Aroostook, by W. D. Howells. (Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co.). Foran absolutely faithful photograph 
of certain aspects of American life it may be said that 


“The Lady of the Aroostook” takes the lead not only of ! 


Mr. Howells’s own works but of those of his competitors 
in the same field. Indeed the fidelity is more than photo 
graphic: the picture being like a stereoscopic view in which 
the figures stand out with such distinctness and individ- 
uality that one almost expects to hear them speak. The 
story itself is the simple narrative of an ccean journey 
with one wr two New England and Venetian sketches 
thrown in, and no more exciting episode than the res- 
cue of an intoxicated man from a watery grave. The 
motive of the book is found in the contrast between the in- 
genuous, self-contained New England girl, who without any 
knowledge of conventionalities has yet an instinctive sense 
ef the proprieties, and the people with whom she is thrown, 
especially the vulgar profligate crowd of denational- 
ized English and Americans whom she meets in Venice, 
and against whom her sense revolts. This coutrast, it will 
be observed, is the reverse of that which Mr. James em- 
ploys in the ster y of ‘‘ Daisy Miller.” In that case it was 


the American girl who shocked European society: in this 
it is society which shocks the girl. The English critic who 
' regards Miss Miller as a type of American young-woman- 
; hood will perhaps reject Lydia Blood as unreal, but every 
| American reader will accept her not only as a most engag- 
ing person, but as truthfully representing a large and in- 
fluential element in our social life. 
The Light: is it Waning?—Fletcher Prize Essay for 
1879. (Congregational Publishing Society.) This is a vig- 
orous and sprightly discussion. The confession of danger 
to the “‘light-holder,” the church, is honest and truthful. 
The statements of widespread, partial knowledge, of 
worldliness, of insecure tenure upon vital truths, are not 
too strongly put nor difficult to prove. Perhaps the rhet- 
oric of the writer is more florid than need be for so grand 
a theme; and yet the book is not only easy reading but 
takes hold well upon the reason of the reader. It was not 
necessary for the author to declare his obligation to Isaac 
Taylor, for every page gives evidence of the inspiration 
drawn from the *‘ Restoration of Belief;’’ Henry Rogers 
stands a little in the background, also, as the source of the 
author’s zeal and courage. It will be readily admitted 
that two more sturdy and plain spoken and, withal, de- 
vout spirits could hardly be found among modern writers 
upon the spiritual manifestations which prove the reality 
of personal religion. With such a backing the book should 
be able to strike strong blows and produce practical re- 
sults. And while it isin nosense great, and, we think, hardly 
up to what one would expect of a prize essay, yet it is useful 
and timely. The prize is now offered for the best essay 
treating the relation of Christians to the question of 
amusements. 
Do They Love us Yet? By Mrs. Cornelius W. Lawrence. 
(James Miller). The object of this compilation is to estab- 
lish by a multitude of qu stations that the barriers between 
this hfe and the life outside this are not impassable, and 
that not only do angels but also departed spirits walk the 
earth. The book seems to be the collection of years pasted 
in a scrap-book, and in a weak and tender moment printed. 
There is neither arrangement nor classification of the mat- 
ter selected; and, perhaps best of all, though we have Mrs. 
Hemans in frequent effusions, Swedenborg, Dr. Johnson 
and others, there is scarcely anything by the author herself. 
Numerous communications from the spirit world are re- 
coréed with the usual faulty grammar and general air of 
“not worth while.’”’ When the spirits assert that they are 
near the author while her ‘‘ manuscripts are lying about,” 
and that they ‘endeavor to aid her to copy anc arrange 
them;” all we have tw say in reply after reading these 
manuscripts, presumably here published, is that the spirits 
might have been better employed. 
Washington Irving. By Prof. W. J. Hill, of the Lewis- 
burg University. (Sheldon & Co.) This is the first of a 
| series of biographies of American authors to be published 
by this house under the editorial care of Prof. Hill. The 
materials for the present volume have been carefully 
gleaned from the most worthy sources of information, and 
condensed in an easy and graceful style. Prof. Hill has 
successfully avoided that danger so constantly threatening 
work of this character—the tendency in reducing the 
amount of information to reduce its interest also. It is 
difficult to reduce proportions and preserve relations accu 
rately; but the book will be found interesting by younger 
readers, or readers who have not the time to examine the 
more voluminous works upon Irving. It is to be followed 
by biographies of Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Motley, and 
the famous living authors in whom America is honored. 
Pictures of Zion, Terrestrial and Celestial. By the Rev. 
Mark Gould. (Noyes, Snow & Co.) The author claims, 
after bestowing slight praise upon Dr. Fairbairn and others, 
that this is the first known effort to ** give an extended 
exposition of the prin-ipal symbols of the church militant 
and triumphant.’’ The work is the result of a ministry of 
twenty-five years; in view of the author’s future we trust 
his ministry has had other results. The book is illustrated 
both by p.ctures and stories, but neither the promise of 
what he intends to do, nor the italics, nor the profound 
statement that “the mind” is “seated in the head,” can 
save the ‘‘Symbols Unfolded” from being utterly com- 
monplace. 
Studies in the Model Prayer, by George D. Boardman; 
D. D., author of “The Creative Week.”’ (Appletons). In 
this little book Dr. Boardman has caught the simple and 
tender spirit of those who said, ‘Teach us to pray,” and 
gives a useful and devout commentary upon the reply of 
our Lord. It is broad in its interpretations, and yet not in 
any way radical as to its suggestion of doctrinal tendency. 
The doxology is omitted; and reasons therefor rendered. 
The only weak part in the treatise seems to us the plea for 
' a Liturgical service, based on the repetition of this prayer 
on two occasions, 
The Thirty Years’ War, by the late Charles K. True, D.D. 
(Hitchcock & Walden). The Western agents of the Metho- 
| dist Book Concern have recently published a short history 
of ‘‘ The Thirty Years’ War.” The account is concise, and 

simple, and excellent in style, as Dr. True’s long experi- 
ence as a teacher of logic and rhetoric would naturally 
ensure. Such works are admirably adapted to awaken in 
young minds a love of history, as many a student of history 
well knows to whom Dr. Abbott’s series of historical works 
serve as the key t> a vast department of literature. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Chas. and Mary Lamb. 
(Macmillan & Co). It would be interesting to know how 
many editions of this attractive little book have been issued 
during its more than seventy years of life. No better in- 
troduction to Shakespeare could be put into the hands of a 
child, whether one regards the purity of its tone or the ad 
mirable simplicity with which the E'izabethan style is pre 
served. The introduction is well written by Rev, Alfred 
Ainger, M. A 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications dlivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promotly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles Publishers. 
Bain, Alexander, * ne as a Science.” 


A, pleton & ca * 
Bunce, John T., “Fairy Tales.’ 25 
Busch. Dr. Moritz, * * Bismarck ai the Franco- 
german War.” 2 vols Seribners. 
Butler, William A.,* Ancient Pailosopay- od 
urters. 
Defoe, Daniel, “Journal of the Plague in 
ondon.’ Har rpe 
Goldsmith, Oliver, Comedies.’ 
Guernsey, Alfred H thomas ‘arlyle ” 
). Appleton & Co. 
“New € oa Book. 
T. B. Peterson. 
“ Life oud Letters of 
G. Routledge & sons. 
* Dora Kemper. 
Am. Sunday-schol Union. 
Henry. ©. “ The ae: Future of the 
Homan Race.” D. Appleton & Co. 
Hoey, Mrs. F . Cashel, * All or Nothing. 


Knox, Thomas W., 
Relations.’’.. 
Lawrence, Eugene. 
(Modern Period 
Minto, bel ag ™ Daniel Defoe.’ 
Newton, W. Wilberforce, ** W ~er Gate.” 
om 
Owanda, “ Only a Baal - Authors’ bub. Co. 
Pike, James 8 e New Puritan.’ * Harpers. 
saphir, Rev. sone D.D., “ Our Life- Day.’ 
Carters 


Price. 


Hale, Mrs. 8. J., 


Hare, Augustus J. C., 
Baroness Bunsen.” 
Hartly, Mrs. Emily, 


arpers. 
“John or Our Chinese 


. arpers. 
“English Literature.’ 
Har pers. 


“ Stories from Herodotus.” 
Towle, George “ Modern France 2 25 
Tulli . Ber; Henry, D D., “The lle 
Cc ch. Thomas Whitaker. 2 50 
Warren, “ioraei P., The Parousia.” 
Hoyt, Fogg & Dunham. 
We have also received current numbers of the 
tollowing publications : 


American Builder, American Observer, Boy’s 
Own Paper, Church‘of Scotland Missionary Record, 
Contemporary Review. Epitome of Literature. 
Evangelical Christendom. Farmer's Magazine, 
Golden Rule, Index Medicus, International Maga- 
zine, Library Journal, Medical Record, Missionary 
Record, Nineteenth Century, Pacific School and 
Home Journal, People's Puipit, Quarterly Journal 
of Inebriety, Report of U.8. Life Saving Service. 
Sunday Magazine, Unitarian Review, Wesleyan 
Missionary Notices, Western Homestead. 


L 1TERARY N OT ES. 


—Mr. T. W. Higginson has taken possess- 
ion of his new home in Cambridge, Mass., | 
thus adding another to the interesting liter- 
ary circle which has long been one of the 
features of that university town. 

—The first three volumes of ten Thiers 
speeches cover the period from 1830 to 1836, 
but it is intimated that the French people 
are just now a little too closely occupied 
with speeches of the present to pay attention 
even to these speeches of the past. 

—Lope de Vega, the Spanish playwright 
of the seventeenth century, was one of the 
most prolific of authors. Beginning to write 
at the age of seventeen, he produced no less 
than 1,800 dramas, and it is said that every 
one wasacted during his lifetime. His printed 
plays fill twenty-six quarto volumes. 

—It is seldom that so handsome a set of 
books in every particular as Van Laun’s 
translation of Moliere’s works is put upon 
the market at so low a price as the edition 
just re-issued under Worthington’s imprint, 
of this city. There are three volumes, beau- 
tifully bound and printed, and illustrated 
with steel engravings. 

—Mr. Hamerton’s idea of the function of 
the writer upon art is that ‘ it is first to im- 
prove himself as well as he can, and then to 
say what be thinks with the most fearless 
candor, but without the slightest pretension 
to authority.” A very sound canon, cer- 
tainly ; and why does it not apply to general 
criticism in literature as well as art‘ 

—Mr. Frank Foxcroft, whose new volume 
of Easter hymns is about to issue from the 
press of Lee & Shepard, has utilized some of 
the material collected for it in an article 
germane to the subject, which holds the 
place of honor in the April ‘‘ Atlantic.” 
Mr. Foxcroft, who is a graduate of Williams 
College, is the literary editor of the ‘‘ Boston 
Journal.”’ 

—The forthcoming convention of the col- 
lege fraternity, known as Psi Upsilon, to be 
held at New Haven in May, seems likely to 
bring together quite a number of literary 
celebrities. Dr. Holland is to be the poet, 
Rev. N. M. Dexter the chaplain, and F. M. 
Finch furnishes the convention song. Mr. 
Finch is one of the best known of Yale's 
song writers. 

—The growing interest in this country in 
literary studies and recreations is attested ty 
the great number of lectures and readings, 
the present season, of and from favorite and 
standard authors. Boston, of course, takes 
a lead in this excellent direction, but New 
York does not follow far behind. Mr. J. 
Kennedy Smyth, we notice, announces a 
second series of ‘‘ Hours With British Poets’ 
in our Association Hall. 

—The illustrated advertisement of Brad- 
bury, Agnew & Co,’s (London) editions of 
Scott, Shakespeare, etc., makes an atttrec- 
tive page in the London ‘ Punch” these 
days. We say “ illustrated,” for the adver- 
ment contains pictures of the pretty sets in 
pretty boxes iu which the works of these 


authors are respectively issued. The Handy 
Volume Scott, novels and poems complete, 
is furnished in thirty two little volumes for 
£2 17s. 6d.; The Handy Volume Shakespeare 
in thirteen 3 mo. volumes, for £1 1s.: and 
a Handy Volume Bible in eleven volumes, 
with references and introduction, for £1 1s. 
Each set is in a nice little case of its own, 
and is a library in miniature. 

—A late number of the London ‘Saturday 
Review ’’ devotes several columns, as is its 
occasional practice, to an article on ‘‘Amer- 
ican Literature.’’ It is encouraging, not to 
say flattering, to be thus taken note of by 
our super-eminent contemporary across the 
water. In the article before us Prof. Moses 
Coit Tyler’s ** History of American Litera- 
ture’’ holds the place of bonor, though the 
English critic does not venture to express 
any opinion of that work. Probably he 
does not know enough about American lit- 
erature to venture an opinion. He does, 


| however, give utterance to the following 


remarkable sentiment: ‘‘The tradition which 
represents the Winthrops, Cotton Mathers, 
and the rest, as departing from England to 
establish freedom of conscience in America 
is as exactly opposite to the truth as any 
myth that has grown up in the course of 
two thousand instead of two hundred years.” 
Dr. Weisse’s ‘* Origin and Progress of the 
English Language” fares rather better in 
the judgment of the ** Saturday Review,” 
being ‘: eminently laborious,” and, *‘ on the 
whole, we may say meritorious.” ‘The 
Life and Letters of George Cabot ” are con- 
ceded to have ‘a considerable historical 
interest.” Mr. Robert C. Winthrop’s ‘‘Ad- 
dresses and Speeches” have a *‘ certain in- 
terest for English readers.” Prof. Henry A. 
Beers’s ‘‘ Century of American Literature ” 
‘“*hardly rises above the level of ordinary 
railway literature.’’ Miss Jewett’s “ Play 
Days” ‘‘is a child’s story-book, likely to 
suit the readers for whom it is intended.” 
And so on. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


— Beecher, Rev. Geo. C., late pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, bas 
resigned his connection with the church and 
has removed to Hillsboro, O. 

Billman, Rev. J. C., of Plymouth Church, 
Adrian, Mich., is preaching for Unitarian 
churches in that State. Plymouth isthe same 
church from which the Rev. E. P. Powell 
went some years — to the Unitarians. 

—Blackall, Rev. , lately at the head of 
Baptist foreign wr interests for the West, 
has removed from Chicago to this city. 

—Burns, Rev. W. H., pastor of the Center 
Street Methodist Church at Elgin, Ill., bas led 
a remarakble revival among his people 
through the last ten weeks, over 200 profess- 
ing conversion and eighty having already 
united with the church. His help came from 
the Lord, the members and the converts, a 
phenomenon that has prevailed among West- 
ern revivals this winter. 

—Burrows and Si1nis, Revs., of Mt. Vernon, 
O., are still in conflict over the question 
whether the wine which Christ miraculously 
made from watec at Cana was intoxicating. 

—Cadualadr, Rev. J., ate of Welsh Con- 
gregational churches at Newark and Gran- 
ville, O., goes to Portland, O. 

—Clissold. Mr. H. R., has become Baptist 
Sunday-school Missionary for Illinois. 

—Cross, Rev. Henry, late of St. Paul, is on 
trial for the pastorate of Detroit’s First Bap- 
tist Church. 

—Clark, Rev. W. W., leaves the church at 
Painesville, O., though cordially asked to re- 
main. A weakness of the eyes compels him 
to cease work. 

—OCutler, Rev. M. A., resigned at Montecello, 
Minn., March 1. 

—Oustis, Dr. J. W., who recently resigned 
the pastorate of the Michigan Avenue Baptist 
Church, Chicago, has calls from Albany and 
Utica, N. Y., and Nashville, Tenn. 

—Darley, Rev. William, closed his labors at 
Fairmont, Minn, March 1. 

—Donaldaon, Rev. L. J., late of Gustavus, O., 
bas taken charge of Congregational Church 
at Lodi, O. ; 

—Hathaway, W. E., lectured on Sunday 
se’ennight at Robinson's Opera House, Cin- 
cinvati, O., on “The Origin, Substance and 
Destiuy of the Soul.” 
| —Hewitt, Dr. C. E., pastor of the Centennial 

Baptist Church, Chicago, has resigned, saying 
that he wants rest and does not want a church 
{in debt. He is the fifth pastor in that city of 
fine churches who has resigued for the latter 
reason within the past winter. 

—Jenkins, Rev. T., late ot Welsh Congre- 
gationa! Church, Radnor, O., goes to Sbaron, 
Pa. 

—Kittredge, Rev. A. L., pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, deciines a call 
to a prominent Boston church. 

—Lercher, Mr. H.G., goes to a missionary 
field in Minnesota at the close of his course at 
Hartford Semivary. 

—Lewis, Rev, W., late of Berea, Pembroke- 
Shire, South Wales, accepts e call to the| CLA 








Welsh Congregational Church, Shawnee, Ohio. 

—Loring, Rev. Levi, resigned at Waseca, 
Minn., Dec. 30. 

—Martin, Rev. Thos., pastor of the Presby- 
terran Church at Deer Creek, I1l., lately ad- 
mitted twelve converts. 

— Meek, Rev. S. W., late of Franklin, N. Y., 
installed, Congregational Church Bellevue, 
O., Feb. 10. 

— Merrill, Rev. J. M., late of North Ridgville, 
O., goes to Colorado for health. 

—Northrop, Rev. H. H., of the Congregational 
church in Schenectady, N.Y., hasa unanimous 
call to the Free Congregational Church, Rich- 
mond Street, Providence, R. L., and accepts. 

—Oshorn, Rev. Dr. S. M., after nineteen 
years at lowa City as Presbyterian pastor, has 
resigned and gone to Lawrence, Kansas. 

—Peck, Rev. A. C., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, of Lawrence, Kan., lately added eigh- 
teen to his flock. 

— Potter, Rev. W., who is supplying the 
church at Hampton, Obie, is in the sixtieth 
year of his ministry, having been ordained in 
1820. 

—Reynolds, Dr. Henry A., the ** Dare to do 
Right” temperance reformer, has returned 
to Michigan, with beadquarters at Lansing, 
the State Capital. He is received with much 
enthusiasm by the Red Ribbon clubs. He 
rests all successful reform in “the help of 
Almighty God.” 

—Riddle, Rev. H. G., of Marietta, Ohio, has 
accepted an appointment as General Mission- 
ary of the Baptist denomination in Minnesota 

—Scoville, Rev. Samuel, of Norwich, N. Y. 
lately received a wound in his ankle from his 
ax while teaching his two boys bow to cut 
cord-wood. It is not dangerous. He is a 
believer in muscular Christianity, and the 
papers say “he is eminently a _ practical 
preacher, but his forte is not felling trees.” 

—Smith, Rev. Jesse, Methodist, has removed 
from Illinois to San Jose, Cal. 

—Stewart, Rev. J. D., of Litlle Valley, N. Y., 
Congregational church, was dismissed by 
Council November 11 to accept a call to Hast- 
ings, Neb. He bas been very active in Sunday- 
school work. 

— Underwood, R.S., evangelist, bas closed bis 
labors at Sherburne, N. Y., and is pow holding 
revival meetings in Rev. O. D. Crawford's 
congregation at West Bloomfield, N. Y. 

—Walker, Rev. F. G., Baptist, has resigned 
the secretaryship of the Northwestern Educa_ 
tional Society. 

— Williamson, Rev. Dr. John, of Chicago, in 
the Sunday-school Congress distinguished 
religion from morality thus: “If one wants 
to sin but does not, that is morality; if the 
desire to sin is taken out of a person, that is 
religion.” 

—Williams, Rev. Edward M., of the First 
Congregational Church, Minneapolis, returns 
from a nine months’ stay abroad to resume 
work the fourth Sunday of March. 

—Williams, Rev. H. F., Presbyterian pastor 
at Oregon, Mo., has just welcomed twenty-five 
new members. 

—Woodworth, Rev. D., late of Wayne, Ohio, 
goes to Thompson, Obio. 

—Wright. Rev N.S., late of Salisbury, Mass., 
supplies Congregational Church, Florence, 
Ohio. 

—Young, Rev. W.C., of the Fullerton Ave. 
Presbyterian Church, has accepted a warm 
call from the Central Church of Louisville, 
Ky. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


SAYS OF 


’ R ° 
Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopzdia: 

“It is a good thing to have in the house, 
and is intended to be. as indeed it is, the book 
that everyone in the family will go to when 
anything is to be done.” 


8vo. $5.00. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


REMARKABLE SALE OF 
Scribner’s Monthly. 


The edition of ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY for 
— is 92,000 copies, which it is expected 
ll be exhausted within ten days. There 
have been already three editions of the 
January, and two of the February Scrib- 
NER. 

The April number, an issue of unusual 
poe interest, contains three striking 
iographical and anecdotical sketches: 
—John Ericsson, the Engineer, the 
best and only full account of the great 
inventor ever published; ‘* Henry 
Bergh and his Work,” the life-history 
of the man who has built up the society 
for the relief of dumb animals; and 
‘* Actors and Actresses of New York,’’ 
witb pictures of many of the principal 
ones in character. of these are fully 

illustrated. 

There is also a brief paper on ** H. M. 
S. Pinafore for Amateurs,’’ with scenes 
on the deck of that popular ship, as seen 
at the Standard Theatre, New York. 

ice 35 cents. 

For sale by all book and News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 




















HE “Crown Editions,” $1.0 per volume. 

MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 
LAND. 6 vols. Sem, extra xilt, 
6 vols. oth, e 





CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFYELFIN Bh, Phila, 





The Contemporary Review. 


Price, 75c. ; $7.50 per Year. 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 

BELIEF IN CHRIST: ITS RELALION TO MIRACLES 
AND TO EVOLUTION. By the Rev. J. L. Davies. 

THE — OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Ver- 
pon 

NEW PLANETS NEAR THESUN. By R.A. Proctor. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT IN TOWNS. By J. A. Picton. 

THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN 
ANCIENT ATHENS. By James Donaldson, LL.D. 

CONFESSION : ITS SCIENTIFIC iP. MEDICAL As. 
PECTS. By George Cowell, 

ANCIENT EGypt.—lil. By R, ‘Stuart Poole, Corr. 
lost., France. 

THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S HISTORY OF THE EAst- 
ERN QUESTION. By/fthe Kev, Ma!colm MacCol!. 

THE New_ RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 
By Josephine K. Butler. 

GREEK AND LATIN: THEIR PLACE IN MODERN 
EDUCATION :—l. On a Radical Reform in Teach- 
ing the Classical La: guages. By Professor J. 8. 
Blackie.—2. On the Worth of a Classical Educa- 
tion. By Professor Bonamy Price. 

CONTEMPORARY LITEKARY CHRONICLES. By the 
Rev. Prebendary J. Davies. M, A., Professor EK 
H. Palmer, M. A.,and Mattbew Browne. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO. 


31 Beekman St., New York. 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL 


CONTAINS: 





BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL 
—Il. By GeorGe E. WARING, Jr. 


With Fifteen Illustrations. 


THE TRUE HEAVEN. 
H. HAYNE. 


A Porm. By Paut. 


TO A BED OF TULIPS. A Porm. 
With full-page lWustration by Abbey. 


SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. 
BENJAMIN. 
With Sixteen IWustrations. 


By S. G. W. 


PICTURESQUE EDINBURGH. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
STREET SCENES IN HAVANA. 

With Five Illustrations. 


THE ANCESTRY OF BRU DDER BONES. 
OLIVE LOGAN. 


With Seventeen Illustrations. 


By 


THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


COR CORDIUM. A STORY OF NO MAN'S 


LAND. 
With One MWustratwn. 


INTERROGATION OF 
By Dr. JOHN W. DRAPER. 


THE PRACTICAL 
NATURE. 


HOW ABEL M‘APRIL PREACHED FOR 
MR. SMITH. A Story. 


CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


DR. MITCHILL’S LETTERS FROM WASH- 
INGTON, 1801-1813. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, A NOvEL. 
DINAH MULOCK CRAIK. 
With Three Illustrations. 


By 


A KITCHEN GARDEN. 


THE VOYAGE OFST. BRANDAN. A POEM 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 
DARD. 


By E. P. Roe. 


By R. H. [8top- 


CHELIDONISMA. A Porm. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


onan) 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, . 4.00 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
RE GENE WOE 55.000.059 80040590000, . 7.00 
SLX subscriptions, one year 20.00 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Boats? FERED TO THE HIGHEST 
« Catelogua No. 59, of a large cul- 
lection of new and old books in every department 
of literature ready, sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. March 3'st is the last day for bide. Am 
erican Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St., 

BOOKS #3: Young People and Children. Catal’g’e 
sent free toany address ona Lai Th 


Adaress, Neisoa & Ubillips, Pabs., 805 B’ 


$4.00 
” “ 


“ 








for agony herman and Family Libra- 
stors, Parents, Teachers. 





COMPLETE SHAKESPEARE F FREE seep 
MAKER & OO.. 1418 Chestnut St, Phiiadeiphia. Pa 
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ST, NICHOLAS FOR APRIL. 


“Sr. NICHOLAS, the best of all children’s 
magazines.”—Recent issue of LonpoNn 
SPECTATOR. 


The famous author of that famous 
story, dear to every boy’s heart, “Tom 
Brown's School Days at Rugby,” 

Thomas Hughes, 
contributes a capital short story of 
English boy-life to the April St. NicHo- 
LAS which Miss KATE GREENAWAY, of 
Londou, delicately illustrates. 

Olive Thorne 
tells of a training school for “Little 
House-servants ’’ in New York, and the 
children’s lessons and games, with illus- 
trations by Miss JEssizx CURTIS. 

Horace E. Scudder 
writes about “Little Puritans” — and 
two large drawings add great interest to 
his work. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford 
has Part I of a story of ‘*A Boy Astrono- 
mer.’”’ 

** Kyebright,” by Susan Coolidge, 
is continued, and 

“A Jo ly Fellow ship” 
has an entertaining installment in which 
the heroes and heroiuve try to place 
upon her throne a recently discovered 
African Queen. 
Celia Thaxter and Lucy Larcom 
furnish some charming verses. 

There is a story of a boy’s wonderful 
bravery in 

** Spoiling a Bombshell,” 
a translation of a German fairy story, 
Milton’s life pleasantly told, and there 
are ever so many other things of interest 
to old and young 

Novem ber anc December numbers are 
free to all new subscribers for 1879 

For sale by all Book and News Dealers. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 

SCRIBNER & CO., NEw York. 


‘THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 

Subscribe for THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, the 

best literary periodical, containing sl) the Stand- 
ard Novels. Terms, postage free, $! per month. 

OUT TO-DAY, in Ciear, Bid, Sendeome Type, 
THE SLAVES OF PAR 

By EMILE GABURIAU (second fairy, 


..20 cents 
Ary 
_PATTY 
By KATHARINE 8 3 MACQUOID..........20 cemts 
LATE ISSt Es. 
54. Under Two Flags. By Ouida............+.-- 2 
146. Charles O'Malley. By Charies L ever 300. 





477. Jeanie’s Quiet Life. by Eliza Tabor. .. 
476. The Slaves of Paris, by Kmule Gaboriau. 





475. The Heart and Cross, by Mrs. Viip 
474, Viva, by Mrs. Forrester.... ... .......00..++-20C. 
473. Sam slick in Kngland, by T. C. Haiiburten.2 ic. 
472. Debenham’s Voy, by Amelia B. K4wards..20e. 
4:1. Leah: A Woman of Fashion, by A. E Reverse 
7 » Of. Glenesre ‘nae. Levor' 
$70. The Ue USke ia, by Miss M. EK. Braddoa....20c. 
467. Edina, by Mrs. Henry Ma cuinesssbbescdok We. 
455. Great Voyages and Great Navigators, by 
Jules Verne (first half) ........... .....+. 
465. Great Vovages and Great Navigators, by 
Jules Verne (second haif)................+ 10¢ 
465, —_ Lecoq, by Emile Gaboriau =a 
c 


464, Gerald Fitzgerald, by Charles Lever 
451. The Arabian Nights, Partll... ...... .! 
4°0. The Arabian Nights, Part l......... ........ le 
459. The Doctor’s Wife, by Mise M. E. Braddon’ “Ue 
45s. Naucy, By Rhod« Broughton.... .. ..... ... 
457. The last o* the Ruthvens, by Wiss Siuiock.we. 
455, Paul Feber, Surgeon, by Geo. Macdonald.. .2%e. 
454. Little Barefoot, by Berthold Auerbach 
- bry Princess of the Moor. by E. Marlitt . 
n Odd Couple, by Mrs. Oliphant............ We 
ier faery Silverdale’s Sweetheart, bv W. Black, lc. 
for sale by all 9 lama or sent postage paid, 

on receses of price 

BORG E MUNK. 2 to 2 Vandewater 8t., New 








York. 


Three new S.S., : Books this week 


De pres L REMRER 5 or or, How the Bitter 
ade Sweet. By M Mrs. Hartly, author 
of “ ieath Allerton,” &c., with fine illustrations. 
16m0, $1.25. 
MVuHE Fata INHERITANCE, By M 
A. . Duvning, author ot the “* Minister 
Wife,” pH 16mo, mus., 61.90. 
ECOR OF THE “DO WITHOUT 
SOC tPery? By Kmily Harti outker’ at 
“ Barley Loaves,” &c. 16mo, mus., $ $1.00. 


Published by American 8, 8. Union. 
No. 1122 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, 8 and 10 Bible House, New York. 


THE BOYS’ OWN PAPER. 


(For Week-Day Reading). 


The LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCI- 
ETY (Publishers of the ** Leisure Hour’’) now 
issues in weekly and and monthly parts, THE 
BOYS’ OWN PAPER—an ILLUSTRATED, Mi1s- 
CELLANEOUS JOURNAL; comprising tales, 
sports, pastimes, travel, adventure, and a 
variety of amusement and instruction. 
=The paper is designed for boys from 10 to 15 

years of e, and is for WEEK-DAY reading- 

tach mont os part ox contains 80 pages profusely 
illustrated; price -» or $3.00 per year. 
Agents for U. 58. for MONTALY parts, 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 
900 BROADWAY, COR. 20TH 8t., N. Y. 
alinae copies sent by mail on the receipt of 











THE REIGN OF THE STOICS.—History ; 
Religion; Maxim seilf-Control, Self-Cuiture, 
Bonevcicnon dnavies, Phiiosophy. With irpons 
of authors quoted trom on each page . M. 
Holland, Cloth, 248 pages, $1.25. C. woe SommnBY, 
Publisher, 1:9 Eighth St., New York, 


NATURE A Weekly Lliustrntea Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much -— 
creased in sige,4nd will be foune 

value to all interested in Science. $7 per spo 
Fenda Lb cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & pum 
Bond st.. New York. 








| A present will be given the tirst 
SCHOUL'! one «ho wiil send a complete list of 
| = mK boots used in their viein- 

eg of the booksellers 


BOOKS | there, wry - Fa" -f upils, 
Poul Bicberds. Bos 212, New Yors, 


























































G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS. By Francois Le Goff, Docteur- 
és-lettres, autbor of a “ History of the Gov 
ernment of National Defence in the Prov- 
inces,’’ ete. Translated from the author's 
unpublished manuscript, by Theodore Stan- 
ton, A.M. Octavo, with Portrait, engraved 
on steel, from the painting by Bonnat, a 
view of the House in Paris, and a fac simile 
of a portion of the famous political Testa- 
ment, $2.25. 
This book is written especially for the American 
public by M. Francois Le Gof, of Paris, a french 
publicist of the Conservative Republican school, 
who knew Thiers personally, and who is thor- 
oughly conversant with the history and politics of 
France. Besides the biographical narrative, 
which is enliveoed by many fresh anecdotes, the 
writer attempts to present such a connected view 
of French politieal history for the last fifty yeors 
as will throw light upon the present status in 
France, so incomprehensible to most Americans. 
The work will also be interesting as an able de- 
fence of the unity of Thiers’s political life, a post- 
tion rarely assumed by even the most ardent 
friends of the great statesman 
FASTING GIRLS: Their Physiology and 
7Pathology. By Wiliam A. Hammond, M.D. 

16mo, cloth extra, 75 cents. 

EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 

* In issuing this little book I have been actuated 
by a desire to do something toward the removal of 
4 » lament: table degree of popular ignorance.” 


THE STUDENT'S EDITION 


Speaker's Commentary on the Holy 
Bible. 


Abridged and edited by the Rev. JOHN M. 
FULLER. To be completed in 6 Volumes. 
Vol. 1, small 8vo, $2. 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible has 
secured for itself a recognised place as the 
foremost work 01 its class available for English 
readers. 

The object of the present abridgment is to 
give information sufficient to enable any read- 
er to understand the Holy Scriptures, to ac 
quaint him with the conclusions of learned 
investigations, and to supply him with satis- 
factory answers to current misinterpretations. 


The Witness of the Psalms to Christ 


and Christianity. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1876. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.«).L., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. Second Edi- 
tion. Revised and greatly enlarged. &vo, 
2.75. 


‘The Bishop has chosen 4 grand and noble sub- 
ae one whick he is pre-eminently qualified to 
deal with, and op which we have po hesitation in 
saying he has given us 4 solid, tnstructive and a 
most ebarming book.”—(John 


By mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
713 Broadway, New York. — 


ASTE 


ANTHEMS. 


ALL NEW FOR 1879. 


Hie is Risen. Easter Anthem..W. DREssSLER. 5c. 
ng eg Roll the Rock Away. A.J. HOLDEN. 
He is Kisen. Kaster Hymp. Mg B.WHITELEY. 12 
Alleluia. Alleluia 8. B. WHITELEY. 12 
If ye, then 2 be Risen with Christ. Selo for 
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Con raltc Lebsbnoone J.B. MARSH. 40 
Fill the | Font with Hoses. “24, mueeer ——. 
Wis RREN. 75 


The Singing of Birds. Faster © pinta 


Christ the Lang is Risen....... = i HOLDEN. 60 
OE a L. P. WHEAT. 75 
Christ our 1 gecepooccess P. WHEAT. 60 
Alleluia! Risen ed. 


Processional Hymn. 

ay ry WILSON. 2 
. a3 PARSONS. 7E 
F. Bris cow. | 00 
G. BARNAKD. 25 








BRISTOW. 7 
MOKGAN. 60 
L. ©. JACOBY. 50 
W.C. WILLIAMS. 60 
. SMITH. & 
8.0 tetephnee: Chorus for Alto, Tenors and 
ccetathbecencss stipe steeaet F.CLay. B® 


or Coentralto. 
qeutens Things Ot Thee are as 

- HOLDEN. BO 

The Heavens Declare Thy Glory, ry. Lora 


OLDEN. 40 
Bow Down spine Ear Ay P.DANKS. "0 
Abide With Me....... 3 


- CORNELL. 35 
Nearer, My God. ..C. L. CHAPIN. 20 


New Carols by Mosenthal. Vg hompem | Warren and 
others, 5 cents each. Send for full jist ot New 
Sacred Music. Published by 


wm. A. POND & CO., % Union Square, N. Y. 
ANCY LEE, Whoa, Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
e’d Better Biie Awe, Janet's Choice, Let- 
ter = the Candle, Home. Sweet Home, Killarney, 
You and 1, Good-bye Sweetheart, Helter Skelter 
Galoe. Bive Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), Cecilia 


oO, Beers Laden, Come to Me. paapes Se Song 


Ss 











Speak to Me. When the Corn is Waving, Annie 
Dear, Katy’s Letter, Temperance Battie Cry. Pop- 
ular music. Each $ cts.; any 6 for 25c.3 or 13 for 

« Postage stamps taken. Wm. ONER & 
Co., Agents, No, 1102 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


HARPER'S MAGAZIN py nae WEEKLY 
and LIARPER’s BAZA etther for 
one year, sy Prepaid buthe Pu fishers, toany 
pm Onited States or Canada on re- 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAKPER’S WEEKLY, and 

ey 8 BAZAR, to One address, for one year, 
Eeledae any two for $7. Postage prepaid ~ AS the 
t” HARPER'S Wesaloess will b 


soar ba geal sa reertot of Ten 
HAR & BROTHER® Frarkiin Rquare. N.Y. 
New Catalogues free by 


B O O I< S. ma}! Rd tices epccan 


Cc APO RULo PETTER’ & GALP 
895 Broagway, New Fork, 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS| 


HAVE nee PUBLISHED. 


The Sicisaaiet of M. Thiers, | 
By JULES SIMON. 
Translated from the French. 

Two Vols., 8vo, cloth,... ... ; $4.50 
“The various chapters are devoted to so many | 
episoces—many of them stirring episodes—that | 

are told with striking torce. Of course two espe- 
cially must command atteetton—those in which | 
M. Simon tells the tale of the Commune ana of 
the negotiations wnich M. Thiers carried on witn 
so much skill and pertinacity for the liberation of 
Krance from the invader at a term earlier than | 
that fixed by the original treaty.’’—(‘he London | 
Spectator. | 
Il. 


The Dawn of History, 
An Introduction to Pre-Historic sins 
Edited by C. F. KEARY, M.A.., 


Of the British Museum. 
One Vol., 2mo, cloth..... 





*,*The above books for sale by all booksellers, 
or willbe sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


PUBLISHERS, } NEW YORK. 


~ Christian u Uni E tras, 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kov. Stephen H, Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of 
Beecher). In which he has given the a 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 
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Che Home. 


CONVERSATIONS ABOUT HOME. 
BETWEEN MR. BEECHER AND LAICUS. 
LEARNING TO OBSERVE. 

Laicus: You have somewhere in your “Star Pa- 
pers’? a little article on ‘** How to use your eyes.” I 
am not sure of the title, only of the topic. Learning 
to use one’s eyes seems to me the very first and funda- 
mental learning. But it is very rare. How can you 
incite a boy to be observing? How do you learn 
when you see trees to know the shapes of their leaves, 
to distinguish between the songs of the birds, to rec- 
ognize ten thousand things that many another man 
knows nothing of? What can be done to cultivate 
that faculty in a child? 

Mr. Beecher: Simply direct the child’s attention 
to such things till he becomes interested in them. 
Take a child—we will call him ‘“*Cuckoo”’’; and take 
an object—say a bush. I say, ‘*Cuckoo, what do you 
*} see a bush.” ‘* How many stems are there 
coming out of the ground?” His attention is directea 
to that. ‘*‘How many branches have they? how do 
they bear leaves? Are they alternate, or are they op- 
posite each other, or are they in whorls? And what 
is the shape of the leaf? Is it smoothed or notched on 
the edge’ Is it longer than it is broad? Hasit gota 
little rib in it—a middle rib—side ribs running out of 
that one? Are they very strong?’ Examine a child 
in this way yourself for a few times, and he will begin 
to see these things for himself soon without looking 
specially at them. Tuke a child, sit out on the veran- 
da with him, and say, ** There’s my ailanthus tree; 
what is the difference between that ailanthus tree 
and that apple tree down yonder?” The child in- 
stantly begins to look; first he sees only that it is very 
different. { will help him a little; so I say, ‘‘Is its 
trunk just the same?’ “No.” “Is it longer or shorter 
than the apple tree?” *“Itis longer.’ * Js it long, like 
a column?” ‘* Yes.” ‘ Does it make a head the same 
wiuy as the apple tree? Does it spread over like a 
f:untain onevery side?” ‘‘No.” ‘Does it make its 
head like a tuft of plumes or feathers?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘“*How does it bear its leaves—long, mid-ribbed ?”’ 
Call his attention to them; let him go down and pluck 
one of each and compare them. To-morrow say, 
* Cuckoo, what’s the difference between an apple tree 
and an ailanthus?”’ The child immediately kuows 
what to look for. He might not be able to express to 
you exactly what he finds; but those trees have been 
analyzed a little, and in a few days the child will 
know about them. 

It is a good thing to have some one child or other 
person in the family to take the lead. All ourchildren 
have been made observing through Will. He is our 
ornithologist, our entomologist, and our naturalist 
generally, and knows almost everything that flies, or 
crawls, or creeps. Following his example, the chil- 
dren are coll cting worms, letting them change into 
cocoons, and then into moths and butterflies. When 
they see a caterpillar, they know it when once they 
bave learned its pame and appearance; and so, with- 
out any trouble, and almost without any endeavor, it 
all comes as natural to them as it does to know the 
difference between a horse and acow. They get in- 
terested in the few worms they collect, picked off the 
shrubs or fences, or perhaps get a few chrysalides 
that have already been formed, bring them home, 
and let them hatch out, and in a short time they get a 
real fervor for such study of nature. 

Laicus: ls there any advantage in making collec- 
tious of birds’ eggs, leaves, or insects? 

Mr. Beecher: Children can't make a collection with- 
out a good deal of observation. They ought to study 
first the nests, then the eggs, then point out the ten- 
ants, and learn to what families they belong, and 
what variations there are. All these things a child 
catches very quickly. 

Laicus: If you were going to start a child in mak- 
ing a collection of anything, is there any particular 
line of study you would recommend to begin with. 

Mr. Beecher: That would very much depend upon 
the part of the country you are in, as well as some- 
what upon the instinctive natural vaste of the child. 

Laicus: For example? 

Mr. Beecher: The whole of the butterfly family—the 
papilionacze—is one of those things which reward a 
child. Then birds and birds’ nests, and their eggs— 
these have always a great fascination forboys. There 
is Rose; she knows almost every nest on our place. 
She goes out and wanders about, examining quietly 
the trees. You would not know she was looking after 
anything. We have generally some thirty or forty 
robins’ nests or. my place, sparrows, larks, and vari- 
ous others, and she knows the homes of two-thirds of 
them. 

Laicus: Is there no rule that ought to be given a 
ebild as to the number of eggs to be taken; ougbt he 
to be told not to take all the eggs? 

Mr. Beecher: Yes; unless it is a remarkably special 
case. The Levitical law says that they may take the 
eggs; but they must not kill the bird and take the 
eggs, too. 

Laicus: And that is good law still’ 

Mr. Beecher: Yes; it is very good Jaw still. 


see? 


What is twice read is commonly better remem- 
ered than what is transeribed.—{Dr, Johnson, 





GARDEN TOPICS. 
By WILLi1AmM Hoyt COLEMAN. 
THAW-TIME.—MUDDING THE SEED.—CELERY IN MARCH. 

—A SIMPLE WATER TEST.—FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

—Our January thaw concluded to wait till March 
this vear, and came in good earnest on the 10th of the 
month. Nature has gone into liquidation and noth- 
ivg is left of the winter but the snow-banks. We look 
back on seventy-five days of continuous sleighing 
and may well afford to let the cutter and the bobs 
take a rest in the barn. But it is dull work to go 
back to wheels. Young rivers rush down the street; 
Castle Creek is a roaring flood, on whose swift bosom 
are borne bridge-timber and fencing from the up- 
country. As it strikes the wooden buffer at the end 
of the stream eager hands drag it out for firewood. 
Brick walks have an unwonted elasticity, and give 
under foot like asphaltum in summer time. Now is 
the time to study grades. A trickle of water will 
settle the question, very quick, which way your 
ground slopes, and sometimes it is the reverse of 
what you thought. It is a critical time for grass- 
plots. The squashy turf, invuded by noofs or boots, 
will surely wear the marks all summer. There will 
be freezing days yet, and turf and strawberry beds 
will suffer if they are bare. Coarse litter ought to 
have been thrown over them last fall, but it may save 
them if put on now. 

—Here is a point for quick-at-a-pinch farmers to 
note. Pres. Hoffman, of the Elmira Farmers’ Club, 
‘muds in” grass and grain seed, when he has a 
chance, and generally gets a good catch. That is on 
heavy, updrained Jand, where to wait till it is dry 
would be too late. He plows in the Fall, leaving the 
ground rougb and loose, aud as soon as the frost has 
left the surface enough to let the drag take hold, he 
sows his oats and drags them in. After-freezing 
makes the ground friable, and secures a good catch; 
but without the freezing it would fail. 

—We opened a small celery pit on the 7th of March, 
and found the celery in good order. The pit was dug 
on the north side of a stable, ana covered only by 
some boards, but the great snow-storm of December 
last buried it under and kept it snug until we dug into 
it. The celery, though small, was crisp and fine. It 
did not grow very well last Fall, nor was it much 
blanched, but possibly for these reasons it kept all the 
better. At this season the appetite craves a crisp 
vegetable, and there is none better than velery. 

— K.” writes from St. Augustine, Fla., in reference 
to the need of sume simple water-test, that several 
years ago he read a newspaper article on poisoned 
drinking water, which proposed as a test a few grains 
of lump sugar dissolved in a small vial of the sus- 
pected water. The vial should be fully exposed to the 
light for several days, and it the water became turbid 
it was evidence that some impurity was present. If 
the water was pure it would remaip clear. Having 
doubts about the purity of his well water “ K.”’ ap- 
plied the test and found it quite turbid. Then be 
tried rain water, aud that remained perfectly clear. 
He immediately sunk a new well farther away from 
the house, and found its water remained clear. But 
as wells in that locality are generally supplied by 
surface wuter the new well did not tully satisfy him, 
and a brick cistern was built, with a brick filter, for 
rain water. But there being po means of turning off 
the dew and the washings of the roof the filter soon 
became clogged and required frequent cleansing, so 
with an addition to his house and a much larger roof 
surface a larger cistern was built, with convenient 
arrangements to shut off the first washings of the air 
and the roof, and, what is of much importance iu that 
climate, the profuse drippings of the dew. These 
preparations were rather expensive, aud it requires 
personal attention to see that only the purest water 
is admitted to the re-ervoir, but the writer feels 
great satisfaction in having guarded his family from 
the perils of polluted water, and thinks full credit 
should be given to the sugar test—whatever the 
chemists may think about it. 

There seems to be a coustautly growing interest in 
the subject of pure drinking water, as the recent letter 
we have received will testify. We wish ‘‘ K.’’ had 
told us about his arrangements for turning off the 
first washings. Rain water must be the beverage 19 
most of our towns and villages, if they are to have 
pure water at all, and tne public will like to know 
the best metnod of collecting and preserving the rain- 
fallontheirrvots Tne Prof. of analytical chemistr7 
in Cornell University has recently sent for samples of 
drinking water in use at Geneva, N. Y., and from 
water courses that may have affected wells in the 
localities where cases of maliguant diphtheria have 
occurred. Samples trom four wells, two creek-, and 
the White Springs pipe water have been sent, and 
the result of a rcientific analysis will be looked for 
with interest. 

—Having more or less American trade the foreign 
vurserymen issue American editions of their cata- 
logues, and one would suppose that after doing this 
for twenty or thirty years they would keep a clerk 
who could ‘*spekey inglis” tolerably weli. Now listen 
to this: A. Chevelier, Le Mans, France, says: ‘The 
extension I have just been givirg to wy estavlishment, 
the materials I dispose of, the -erious orgauizatiou I 
have made, allow me to sati-ty every want,” ete. A 
new radish is “ curious for its shape with a root twist- 
ed as a corkscrew, excellent savor."” The Michaux du 
Mans pea “is exclusively grown iu our country for 








the fabrication of alimentary preservers.” ‘‘Our 
pepper cultures”’ are strongly recommended. Several 
years ago Jean Cesbron, farmer, of Pannece, 
sent out some improved pear-seed, or “pip of 
pears,” as he called it, which had obtained great 
favor in France, so that ‘houses of your con- 
try who had ask patrons to try have been very 
satisfied.’’ ** Anxious to see propagate this good sorte, 
I send you a pattern, try it and you see that it is 
mush superior to all the sorte of pears pips that you 
have received till this day. The plant obtain by this 
pear pip growth vigorously very strenght increase 
rapidly. It is only by the result that you can judge 
before 1 give it up to commerce. I wish you will 
assure of what it is, and I pray you to let me know 
the result that you will obtained nest July.” And 
the Dutch do no better. Jules de Coch, pear Ghent, 
starts off in this alarmiug fashion: “I beg instantly 
the purchasers to add to their orders a cheque 
for the amount payable in Europa.” E. H. Krelage 
& Son, Haarlem, announce that their catalogues, 
of which there are pine, in Dutch, French, Ger- 
man and English, will form a special volume, each 
year, with “uvinterrupted pugination,” ete. The 
bulb farms *comprizes several renominated bulb 
farms of former times.” Hyacinths have “ restored 
ina remarkable manner from the bad influences of 
former years, although the frost of last spring aud 
the cold of May will not remain without influence.” 
Because of increased cost of culture they “ cannot 
expect a debasement of the prices given. Several 
cultures have been destroyed by sickness, and the ex- 
travagant demands causes that every year even the 
smallest roots are sold which doubtless contributes 
that the stock becomes more and more restraint. ’ 


TRUE COURAGE AND SELF-CONTROL. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 


W ITH some real courage and self-control are vat- 
ural; almost, if not quite, instinctive. They du 
not appear to know what fear is. Still, every parei! 
kuows the greit difference that is seen iu the same 
family. One child rushes into all kinds of danger 
apparently without any fear, yet will be greatly ex- 
cited, and manifest uo self-control; while another 
shrinks from danger, but, if it comes, will be far more 
self-possessed than the fearless one, making no out 
ery, and openly manifesting no agitation. This [ast 
characteristic is perhaps less frequently shown in 
young ghildren than the bold, courageous, almost 
aggress.ve bearing. 

We doubt if true courage can be 
cultivated as seclf-controt. 


as successfully 
expected tu be 
courageous, and, if he fails, sinks greatly in the 
world's estimation. Women, unless of a morbidly 
sensitive temperament, have more self-control than 
men. If it is not natural, few reach mature age with- 
out seeing that the necessity for self-possession is 1m- 
portant and necessary. It usually comes through 
experience and often *epeated failures or great suf- 
fering. Peroaps it would be wiser t0 call it endurauee 
rather than self-control; yet are they nor nearly 
akin? To endure is to exercise self-commanud under 
suffering or trial. And our object is to impress upon 
our readers, especially mothers, the value of these 
two most important traits of character. Few under- 
stand or more than half comprehend the treasure 
they possess if they are gifted with either of these 
admirable qualities; but if the two are found in one 
person they give their pos-essor a power which cau 
only be sufficiently estimated when brought into full 
action by some unforeseen circumstance which calls 
for their prompt and effective exhibition. A vast 
amount of property is destroyed, or it may be life 
itself put in jeopardy for the lack of this most desir- 
able combination. Those who are naturally thus en- 
dowed should guard this valuable possession with 
unceasing care; and mothers, seeing that any of their 
children are deficient in either qualification, should 
spare no effort to cultivate it carefully in those com- 
mitted to their care. 

For the lack of a fair portion of courage and self- 
possession quite as many lives are lost as through the 
threatened calamity. Not holding themselves under 
control they lose all power of acting reasonably, aud 
often rush blindly into the danger they seek to avoid. 

Whew we say that with some courage and self- 
control are found from earliest childhood we don’t 
mean that this development, while a child is very 
young, is apparent in any rewarkavle degree; but all 
know that in Jarge families, or in a village where 
many children are thrown together, they soon, and 
perhaps without any words, recognize their leader; 
and io times of tr.uble or danger look instinctively 
to that one. It may be that he—or she -as keenly 
realizes tue danger as any of the party, but in spite of 
fear they do not lose self-possession or the power to 
face whatever has made the others wild with fear. 

We have no doubt that in many children this trait 
has been buried or destroyed by inujudicious parents, 
vr, worse, by unscrupulous servants. If parents are 
naturally timid themselves, and have allowed this 
weakness to master them until incapable of exercising 
the slightest selt-control, it would be singular if their 
children did not grow up weak and irresvlute—unable 
to kvep calm or act judiciously at the very momeut 
when their own comfort and safety and that of thosr 
depending on them isiu jeopardy. If parents could 
realize how the young are moulded aud governed by 
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their own couduct they would labor hard to secure 
at least the semblance of self-government when in 
their children’s presence. 

We have known ladies scream, or become almost 
convulsed, if a bug or worm was found on or near 
them; or lose half the pleasure of a summer in the 
country through such weakness because of the busy 
insect life all about them; afraid to toueh a rose lest 
a tiny, neat little worm or a rose-bug should have 
sought food and shelter among the leaves. 

When mothers betray such weakness it is not neces- 
sary to see their children to understand that it will 
be their tendency to be equally foolish. Now and 
then one more sensible may be found in a family 
where the children are brought up to see such weak- 
ness daily manifested by the mothers. Or, on reaching 
the years of maturity, the germs of self-control or 
true presence of mind, that have been choked and 
dwarfed by the mother’s weakness, but fortunately, 
perhaps, kept alive by the father’s teachings or their 
own inherent strength, may develop all the nerve 
and self-control necessary to make a noble character. 

We have been led into this train of thought by an 
account of the courage and self-possession of a lady in 
New Orleans under circumstances of the most start- 
ling character, when a moment’s wavering or weak- 
ness manifested would have cost her her life. She 
was a woman of wealth, with rich surroundings and 
costly adornments, She was that evening alone, with 
only one servant in the house, and laying aside some 
articles of jewelry and replacing them in their appro- 
priate cases in her bureau she chanced to raise her 
eyes toa mirror opposite. From a night-lamp stand- 
ing on a table in the opposite corner she caught in the 
mirror a reflection of the figure of a man curled up 
under a center table, but hidden from all sight save 
what was gained by the reflection cast in the mirror 
from the lamp on the floor. In this way she saw one 
of the hands resting on the floor. This hand lacked 
two fingers, and she at once suspected that close by 
her was a most notorious character, whose crimes and 
depredations had been the terror of the neighborhood. 
Suppose she had screamed or made a hurried effort to 
reach the door? That would have sealed her fate. 
But forcing herself to be calm she finished what she 
was doing at her bureau and then quietly stepping to 
the bell rang for the one servant then in the house. 

When the girl appeared she said, *“‘ Jane, I wish you 
would step to Mr. —— (naming a jeweler in the neigh- 
borhood) and tell him I wish he would send me back 
immediately the diamonds he has been resetting. 
They are the most valuable of all I have, and 1 feel 
uneasy to have them out of the house and not under 
my own care another night. Te!'l him to send them 
to-nigpt, even if not done. Wait, I'll write him a 
note.”’ 

So this brave lady seated herself with apparently 
the greatest composure by the very table where the 
ruffian was concealed, and wrote. We can readily 
imagine that she wrote not}for her diamonds but for 
help. The girl took the note, and alone, absolutely 
alone in the house, save with the fearful object con- 
cealed under the table, this lady waited. Tuo avoid 
awukening the least suspicion she busied herself in 
putting various articles away in different parts of the 
room, even humming a tune or little snatches from 
some opera. We can well imagine that she dared not 
attempt to sing lest her voice should betray her. How 
fearful must have been that waiting! How full of 
joy and safety the sound of the bell when the girl re- 
turned! But she came not alone. Herfriend promptly 
answered her appeal for help, and, bringing with 
him the police, the man was captured before he had 
a moment’s time to defend himself. 

This story speaks for itself, and more forcibly than 
anything we could say teaches the importance of cul- 
tivating courage, governed and held firmly by self- 
control or presence of mind. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Question.—Please give a receipt for cheese cake. 
Answer.—Beat the yolks of eight eggs very stiff, add 

eight ounces of sugar finely powdere1 and sifted, and 
eight ounces of sweet almonds, beaten fine or pow- 
dered. Beat all together carefully till very white. 
Line small patty pans with thin paste. Immediately 
before putting them into the oven melt a piece of 
butter the size of a waluut and add to them. Fill the 
patty pans two-thirds full and bake immediately. If 
the oven is too hot they will fall when taken out. 

Another.—Press the whey from as much curd as 
will fill two dozen small patty pams, then put the 
curds on the back of a sieve and adding half an 
ounce of butter rub them through with the back of 
a silver or wooden spoon. Now add the well beaten 
yolks of six eggs, the whites of three eggs beaten stiff, 
and two pounds of powdered sweet almonds, among 
which there may be one or two bitter ones if that 
flavor is desired. Add as much sugar as will make 
the curds us sweet as is liked; mix with it a wine 
glass of orange juice in which the rind of an orange 
has been boiled a few minutes. Beat gradually to- 
gether and when thoroughly blended fill the patty 
pans, baking tifteen or twenty minutes. 

For good gingersnaps, such as you require: put a 
pint of New Orleans molasses on the fire, add to ita 
great spoonful and a half of ginger and a teacupful of 
cream. Let all boil together three minutes; then 
beat in a teaspoonful of soda, and setit all aside to 
cool. When cool mix in flour enough to make a stiff 








dough. Roll thin. 
brown. 

Question.—Can you tell me what I can do to my green 
cucumbers that bave been pickled an4d are too sour ? 

Answer.—If your pickles are keeping well, and are 
otherwise well flavored, simply throw in a handful of 
sugar toa gallon jar. If you have soft pickles throw 
them and the vinegar away; prepare fresh by putting 
a cup of sugar to a gallon of vinegar, spice to your 
taste and pour hot over the cucumbers. More 
sugar can be added afterwards if the vinegar is still 
too sharp. 


Cut small aud bake crisp and 





For advertisements of articles for The Home, Farm 
and Garden, see page 282. 
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Wittle Pelle of Bloomingdale. 
A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
DARK CLOUD. 


)\ROM this time forward Mary observed a great 
change in the appearance and demeanor of her 
husband. He seemed to become morose, silent ab- 
stracted, and his mind was evidently filled with 
thoughts that he was very anxious to conceal. Mary 
attributed this in part to the political disturbances of 
the country and to schemes and conspiracies for 
resisting the mother government in which she sup- 
posed he was involved and which he was under obli- 
gation to his confederates not to divulge even to ber. 
He was absent from home a great deal. He often 
came home mysteriously late at night and went at an 
early hour the next morning. He came and weut, 
too, often in the company of wild and ruffianlike- 
lookivg men, who after landing with Gormly from the 
boat disappeared mysteriously aud were seen no 
more until the appointed time for going away again 
the following morning. Mary was very much afraid 
of these men. 

The change in Gormly’s appearance, too, alarmed 
her. He neglected his dress, his hair became long 
and disheveled, and his countenance began to wear a 
wan and haggard expression. Sometimes, too, when 
he came home late at night he seemed to be more or 
less under the influence of liquor. Mary’s heart 
sank within her in observing these things. But she 
tried to keep up her failing spirits by saying to her- 
self that it was all owing to the war and to the stern 
necessity imposed upon even good men at such times 
to submit to co-operate with rough and desperate 
men which at other times would be extremely dis- 
tasteful to them. 

“This sturm will soon pass away,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and then | shall have my husband back again, 
as he was before.” 

Still Mary's heart began to be oppressed with a yery 
heavy and continual burden. Sophronia remained 
with her, and did a great deal to cheer her by her 
bright and joyous spirit and by the rose-colored views 
which she took of everything, past, present and to 
come. Diver was, however, her great reliance. She 
felt as if she were surrounded by some great but dark 
and mysterious danger which hung over her like a 
gloomy cloud and which might at any moment send 
down upon her the bolt of some terrible calamity. 
Diver kept constantly by her side, whenever he saw 
by her countenance that these gloomy thoughts held 
possession of hersoul. He always seemed to be es- 
pecially on his guard whenever Gormly came home 
out of humor, or flushed with drink. In such cases 
he would never leave Mary for an instant, and he 
watched Gormly all the time with warning and de- 
fiant looks, walking to and fro restlessly, and uttering 
almost inaudible mutterings and growlings. His in- 
stinct seemed to have taught him in some secret way 
that Gormly was not to be trusted, and that however 
other persons might be deceived, he must keep inces- 
santly on his guard against him. 

In the meantime Gormly, in the intervals of his 
other schemes and occupations, revolved in his mind 
the possibility that the former will made by Mrs. 
Morgan might still be in existence. The only motive 
which induced him to continue his connection with 
Mary any longer was a lingering hope that in some 
way or other that will might be found. He could not 
think of any possible place of deposit which Mrs. 
Morgan could have chosen for it, but to place it in 
the hands of Mary herself. And she had said posi- 
tively that she had never received such a document, 
and had never even heard her aunt speak of having 
made a will. 

He then recollected Mrs. Morgan’s desire to conceal 
from Mary the magnitude of the fortune which 
awaited her, and this suggested to him the possibility 
that she might have given her the will ina disguised 
form. 

“She may have given her the package containing 
it,” said he, ** not telling her that there was a will in- 
side. She may have said that they were papers to be 
opened after her decease, and Mary may have put the 
parcel away, and forgotten it. Such girls are always 
so heedless. 

“In that case,” be added, after a moment’s pause, 
it would perhaps have been left behind in the house 
at Bloomingdale, and it may be there now in some of 
the closets in Mary’s room. I!] go down and ascer- 








tain that fact. 
a@ search.” 


It will at any rate do no harm to make 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE SEARCH. 

A DAY or two after this Gormly, taking with him 
the boy who usually assisted him to navigate the 
* Little Belle,” set sail from the Highlands and pro- 
ceeded down the river to Bloomingdale. On his 
arrival opposite to Colonel Moutcalm’s house he 
turned the boat in toward the shore, entered the 
little harbor and landed at the pier. 

All was silent and desolate. No signs of life or 
motion appeared. 

Gormnly left the boy in charge of the boat and ad- 
vauced up the walk that led toward the house. On 
drawivg near the house he saw Juba at work raking 
the straw and litter off from the border of flowers 
under the library windows. Juba iooked up, not 
very goodnaturedly, to see who was coming. When 
he saw that it was Gormly he uttered a slight and 
scarcely audible ejaculation of contempt, and then 
went on with his work again. 

Gormly was no more a favorite with Juba than he 
was with Diver. 

Gormly advanced to the place where Juba was at 
work and fell into conversation with him. Juba 
replied civilly enuugh to his questions but did not 
appear to be at all communicative. 

“IT suppose you get directions from the Colonel 
almost every day,” said Gormly. 

““Why, as to that matter,” said Juba, ‘the Colonel 
keeps his own counsel pretty much. Ue is not a 
talkative man—the Colonel isn’t; and he never says a 
word that is not necessary—least wise not to me.” 

“And I suppese you have got things pretty -well 

arranged by this time in the house,” said Gormly. 
Did you find much damage done?” 
- “There was some damage done,” said Juba. 
‘“*Whether a man would call it much or little would 
depend upou how much he exvected to find done. 
For my part, | did not have much idea or expectation 
about it any way. I keep every thing locked up very 
snug now—very snug.”’ 

“Yes,” said Gormly, “ I suppose so.” 

‘You see,” said Juba, ‘I am uuder the Colonel's 
orders all just the same asif he was here. Auy body 
that brings mea written order from the Colonel cen 
go over the house just as far as his order will carry 
him. I should throw the responsibility in that case 
on the Colonel.” 

This was not very encouraging. Gormly, however, 
determined not to give up his intended search without 
an effort. In pursuance of the plau of proceeding 
which he had secretly determined upon he drew his 
purse from his pocket, saying at the same time in re- 
ply to the remark which Juba had made, 

“Certainly, Juba, you are entirely right there. 
You would do perfectly right not to admit any body 
into the house without a written order from the 
Colonel—unless, indeed, it was some well known 
friend of the family whom you were sure the Colonel 
would admit at once if he were here.” 

“And I am aware, too,’ be added, taking at the 
same time a guinea from his purse, ‘that even in 
such a case as that you ought to be compensated for 
your trouble. I wanta little help from you myself 
that will take up some of your time and interrupt 
your work.” 

So saying Gormly offered him the money. 

‘* What is that for?’ asked Juba. 

“For you,” said Gormly, “to compensate you for 
your trouble.” 

* But what are the conditions?” said Juba. 
first know the conditions.” 

“ There are no conditions at all,” sad Gormly. ‘It 
isa present which I make to you entirely free. Lf you 
find that you can help me a little afterwards in my 
business, well and good. If not, well aud good. You 
shall be perfectly free.” 

Thereupon Juba quietly took the money, put it in 
his pocket and then resumed his work. 

“The case is this,” said Gormly. *‘* There are some 
valuable papers missing, and my wife and I thought it 
possible that she might have left them iu one of the 
closets in her room, and what I wish is that you would 
take me up and let me see.”’ 

Juba paused a moment from bis work, and rubbed 
with the end of his finger a small spot behind his ear 
where he seemed to suppose that he did his thinking. 

“She may have left some papers there, and she may 
not,” said he. 

‘But, then,” he added after a moment’s pause, “ if 
there are any papers there they belong to Miss Gray- 
son, and she ought to come herzelf and get them.” 

‘*Ah! but she is not Miss Grayson any longer,” said 
Gormly. ‘“Sheis my wife. A husband certainly has 
aright to see his wife's papers.”’ 

*“ That indeed!” said Juba. 

“T don’t wish to take anything away,” said Gormly, 
observing that Juba still hesitated. “I only wish to 
ascertain whether they are there.” 

“Well,” said Juba, ‘“T'll go and get the key, and 
then we will go up into her room. Go round to that 
end door and I will come there iu a moment and meet 
you.” 

So saying, Juba went into the house himself by an- 
other door, which led directly into the library. Pass- 
ing through the library he went upstairs to Mary’s 
room. The door was unlocked and the key was in the 
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keyhole. He went in immediately and made a bur- 
ried examination of the closets. The first that he 
eptered contained nothing but some discarded clothes 
hanging upon pegs. The next, which was the only 
remaining one, contained various articles of little 
interest or value on the shelves and in the drawers, 
but conspicuous upon the middle of the second 
shelf was the box of souvenirs in which Mary had de- 
posited the package containing the will. 

“If there are any papers they must be here, 
Juba to himself. 

He took down the box, opened it, for the key was 
in the keyhole of it, and looked in. 

‘* Yes,” said he, “this is the thing. I don’t deny 
that any husband has a claim to see his wife’s papers, 
but no husband has‘any claim on me to show them to 
him.” 

So saying he walked out of the room on tiptoe with 
the box under his arm. He locked the door as he 
came out and took the key witb him. He descended 
with noiseless steps to the library, and concealed the 
box ina book-case that stood between the windows 
there. Hethen went out by the same door that be 
had entered, and passed round to the place where he 
had sent Gormiy to await him, holding the key in his 
hand. 

“It took me some time to get the key,” said he, as 
he came up to the door. ‘1 think I have got the right 
one at last. At any rate we'll see.” 

So saying he led the way up stairs, Gormly follow- 
ing him. Hetried the key in the door and found, 
apparently much to his satisfaction, that it would 
unlock it. They both went in. 

Gormly made a very thorough searchin both closets 
and in every part of the room. It is unnecessary to 
say that the search was fruitless. Juba assisted him 
with an alacrity which it was charming to see, but all 
was in vain, and Gormly returned to the boat more 
vexed and disappointed than ever. 

When Juba saw that the “Little Belle” had fairly 
left the land and was actually sailing out of the har- 
bor he took his guinea out of his pocket and examined 
it very attentively, witha peculiar grin of satisfaction 
upon his countenance. 

“If he had given me this guinea,” he said to himself, 
‘to pay for something that [ was to do for him there 
might be some question whether I had fairly earned 
it. But he did not. He gave it mefree. No condi- 
tions, he said, and no conditions it is.”’ 

So saying Juba chucked the guinea into the air, 
caught it in his hand as 1t came down, slipped it into 
his pocket, and then resumed his work upon the 
border of flowers. 


” 


said 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CIVIL WAR. 

In the meantime the excitement and commotion 
which prevailed throughout the land greatly in- 
creased. The determination of the colonies to resist 
the mother country grew more and more determined 
and desperate. From being at first only a plan for 
opposing certain oppressive measures of the govern- 
ment with a design of returning to their allegiauce as 
good citizens as soon as the obnoxious measures 
should be abandoned, the people of the country had 
finally come to the conclusion that they would sepa- 
rate themselves entirely from the British Kingdom 
and establish an independent government of their 
own. The congress of the colonies accordingly issued 
the Declaration of Independence, and the procijama- 
tion announcing it was read in a formal manner at 
the corners of the streets in the towns and villages all 
over the land and to the various bodies of troops, 
drawn up in hollow squares in their several en- 
campments to hear it. In New York the declaration 
was read to the army drawn up in this manner in the 
open ground which now forms the Park, on the lth 
of July, and on the evening of the same day a large 
leaden statue of King George, which stood on the 
Battery, was taken down by a mob, cut to pieces, and 
the metal sent into Connecticut to be cast into bullets 
to supply the army. 

All this of course was treason. It was treason rank, 
complete, unquestionable, and of the deepest possible 
dye. Henceforth for all who had taken any active 
part in these measures it was a question of life and 
death. Of course they became now thoroughly in 
earnest. All possibility of any compromise of the 
quarrel by which they might save themseves from 
the penal consequences of it was gone. They must 
now either conquer or die. 

The British began to concentrate their forces with a 
view to recovering possession of New York, which, 
with the exception of the harbor, was now wholly in 
the hands of the rebels. More ships arrived, bringing 
with them large reinforcements of troops. In the 
course of the summer large bodies of troops were 
landed from these ships upon Leng Island and Staten 
Island under cover of the guns of the fleet, by means 
of which heavy shot and shell could be thrown 
over upon the land so far as to drive back the 
Americans and repel all their attempts to prevent the 
landing. 

Maria, of course, with her father and mother watch- 
ed all these operations from on board their ship with 
intense interest. The plan of the British general was 
to advance with his troops and take possession of the 
city and of its evirons. 

‘And then,” said Maria, clapping her hands with 
exultation, ** Bloomingdale will be open to us again 





and we can go and come just as we please. We can 
land at the Battery and go up in a carriage without 
being afraid any more of those dreadful rebels.” 

In the meantime all was commotion within the 
town. The loyalist families, were, like Maria, full of 
exultation and hope, but they were obliged to restrain 
all expression of their delight for fear of violence 
from the others, who would naturally become more 
furious than ever at finding their enemies gradually 
gathering around them. Many of the more wealthy 
and influential families, especially those who had 


-beenin any way prominent in supporting the cause 


of the colonies, began to pack up their goods and 
furniture and to prepare foraretreat. Others con- 
verted their property into gold so far as they could, 
in order to take it with them to some place in the 
country where they could conceal it or hold it safely 
until the storm should blow over. In a word, New 
York and its environs became a scene of wild and 
universal excitement. 

The British troops advanced steadily across the end 
of Long Island against all opposition. The Americans 
were driven back from one post to another until at 
last their enemies crossed the East River in great 
force and entered New York. 

From New York in the course of the summer and 
fall the British extended their lines in every direction 
over the surrounding country. They advanced up 
the river nearly to the Highlands. The Americans 
resisted their advance as well as they could, but with 
very little success, the main reason for which was the 
great assistance which the British army received 
from the ships of war in the harbor and in the lower 
part of the river. At length the Americans stopped 
the further advance of the ships by forts and batteries 
on the shores, and by chains drawn across the stream, 
and the two forces remained comparatively at rest, 
each within its own lines, for a long period; the 
country between them being exposed to all that law- 
lesspess and violence which necessarily prevail on 
the confines of territories occupied by two great con- 
tending armies. 

There was, in fact, a double inducement operating 
on the minds of depraved, reckless men to lead them 
to band together for purposes of plunder. One was 
that the administration of justice was so disturbed 
that they had every facility for carrying on their 
depredations without danger of arrest and punish- 
ment. Then, besides, there was a greal deal of prop- 
erty exposed to such depredations. The people who 
had fied from New York had brought all of value 
that they could save with them, and held it in coin or 
some other compact form at their places of retreat. 
Here it was very easy for bands of marauders to 
pounce upon it in the night and carry it away. 

To avoid the danger of being thus plundered some 
persons buried their treasures, or secreted them in 
other unusual places of concealment where the rob- 
bers could not find them if they came. In this case, 
however, they exposed themselves to another danger, 
for sometimes the banditti, exasperated at not find- 
ing the expected treasure, and being convinced that 
the owners of it had concealed it for the purpose of 
baffing them, would set the house on fire and kill 
the occupants. Sometimes, even, they would carry 
off a child to their dens and fastnesses in the High- 
lands, and hold him for ransom. 

The worst and most dreaded of these banditti was 
one called the Black Spook. He received this name 
from the fact that he always appeared in the night 
in disguise, and wearing a black cap with a black 
feather in it. He was of a very dark complexion, too, 
with black whiskers and beard. He was attended by 
a troop of horsemen, and his band was accustomed to 
come and go in the strangest and most mysterious 
manner. His fame became so terrible at last that in 
many remote and lonely places, when horses’ feet 
were heard in the night coming along the road, peo- 
ple aroused themselves from their sleep and listened 
with great anxiery and terror until the ominous 
sounds had gone by. 

(To be continued.) 


Our ‘Boung Folks. 


AN AMERICAN BOY GOES 
SCHOOL IN FRANCE. 


By Mrs. ISABELLA HARDON. 





WHERE 
TO 


rTTMHE school is called the Lycée, and it occupies 

a large plain stone building on the Rue du Lycée 
in the city of Grenoble, in the southeastern part of 
France. 

Grenoble is one of the strongholds of France. It is 
a small city on the Isére, a swift muddy river that 
rushes down to the Rhone, into which it empties. The 
city is enclosed by a strong stone wall, beyond which 
is a deep trench or moat, grass-grown now, but in case 
an enemy advances upon the city it can be filled with 
water, and so become a means of defense. At inter- 
vals in the wall there are ten gates or arched passages 
through which one can pass beyond thecity. At each 
one of these gates there is a drawbridge thrown 
across the moat. These bridges cen be raised, by 
means of the heavy chains attached to them, so as to 
completely close the gates. This is done only in time 
of war. On one side of the city a fort called the Bas- 
tile has been constructed on a mountain peak of great 





height. It frowns and menaces, but nothing more, 
for these are times of peace in France, and the thou- 
sands of soldiers who live in the barracks of the city 
perform their daily drills and maneuvers with the 
routine of schoolboys at their tasks without a thought 
of war. Indeed, it is not long since many of them 
put away their books to shoulder muskets and carry 
heavy knapsacks on their backs. Many of them 
doubtless spent their school days in the Lycée of 
Grenoble and took their first lessons in marching in 
the corridors and playgrounds of the building. 

The Lycée is a large school of about five hundred 
boys of all ages; little fellows who have just laid aside 
their kilt skirts, and young men preparing for the 
university. They are divided into three classes: pen- 
sionnaires, the boys that live in the building all the 
time; demi-pensionnaires, the boys that go to school 
at half-past six o’clock A.M., and return to their homes 
at half-past seven o'clock, P.M.; externes, or day schol- 
ars, who remain from eight till ten o’clock, a.m, and 
from two till four o’clock, p.m. The day begins at six 
o’clock in the winter and at balf-past five iu the sum- 
mer. At the beating of a drum the pensionnuires 
leave their dreams and their beds, and, after the half- 
hour for washing and dressing bas expired, they go at 
once to the salle d’étude (study room). Here they 
take a last look at the lessons to be recited during the 
morning. At seven o’clock the drum summons them 
to the réfectoires (dining-rooms) for their déjeuner 
(breakfast). It is a short repast and soon finished. A 
A very large piece of pain @hier (yesterday’s bread) 
without butter is served with café-au-lait (coffee with 
milk). Fora change the boys sometimes have choco- 
late, again riz cuit-a-l’eau (boiled rice) or lait boulli 
(boiled milk) or potage (soup). Ten minutes are al- 
lowed for this repas (meal). 

At its close each boy must carefully fold his serviette 
(napkin) and lay it beside his assiette (plate), then they 
file into the vard for play till eight o’clock. French 
boys like ‘* fun” as much as American boys, aud they 
can play saute-mouton (leap frog), cache-cache (hide 
and seek), wu dernier touché (tag) with just as much 
spint. At eight o'clock the drum beats again and the 
boys leave their play and go to the recitation rooms 
to recite their lessuns. Here until ten o’clock they 
recite arithmetique, grammaire, histoire, yévgraphie, 
and many other studies, among which are recitations 
from “Les Fables de La Fontaine.” Every Fresch 
scholar must know by heart “Le corbeau et le 
renaud” (The raven and the fox), “ La cigale et la 
fourmi” (The grasshopper and the ant), ‘* La citrouille 
et le gland” (The pumpkin and the acorn), and many 
more besides. At ten o’clock there 1s another recess 
of a halt-hour, after which till twelve o’clock the 
boys study in the salle d’étude. 

At twelve o’clock the drum announces that diner 
(dinner) is ready, and hungrier boys tever tata thauds 
on knives and forks. Everything tastes good. The 
soup, which comes first, the meat, which is served 
next, and lastly the vegetable or delicious maccaron1. 
Each boy can have all the bread he wants, and many 
a piece is slyly slipped into a pocket for future needs. 
There is a bottle of wine for every three boys, for 
everybody drinks wine in France. It is well watered 
and not strong, so it never goes to the boys’ heads to 
make them drowsy over their afternoon lessons. At 
the side of the master, who presides at one of the 
tables, sits a mischievous boy whose love fer fun 
sometimes gets the better of his politeness and tempts 
him to exchange wine-glasses with the master when 
his head is turved. He doubtless pays well for it by 
a beadache that makes him mope and fall asleep over 
his books before the day is done. Dessert is served 
three times a week. Sometimes it is cheese, ef which 
French boys are very fond; sometimes it is brioche 
(small sweet cakes); sometimes it is boiled chestnuts, 
in the season for them. French chestnuts are three 
times the size of the chestnuts that American boys 
pick up under the trees when the frost scatters them 
on the ground, and when they are boiled and steam- 
ing hot they are very sweet and delicious. 

After diner till one o’clock the boys go into the 
yards for play, or they can go to the parloir to see 
their parents or friends who call for them. From 
one o’clock till two o’clock comes another study hour. 
Recitations from two till four o’clock. At four 
o'clock the boys file into the yards and stand in line 
to receive their gotiter (luncheon). It is simply a 
large piece of bread. The gargons bring large bas- 
kets heaped with it and pass down the line, giving 
each boy a piece. As soon as the bread is distributed 
the boys break their lines and run about as they 
choose. The concierge appears next] with two large 
baskets of goodies: cakes, chocolate, apples, pears 
and nuts. Boys who can find any sous in their 
pockets surround him in a twinkling and get a tidbit 
to eat with the bread, and so make a good luncheon. 
After the luncheon, play is in order till five o’clock, 
when the irrepressible drum puts an énd to it and the 
boys file to the salles d’ étude to study till half-past 
seven o’clock, when the doors are thrown open and 
the concierge cries out ‘‘ Demi-pensionnaires !” The 
demi-pensionnaires are not long in getting their 
books put away and filing out into the street for a 
run home. The American boy is one of them and he 
is soon relating to his mother the incidents of the day 
as he eats his souper. When the demi-pensionnaires 
go bome the pensionnaires go to their souper. At 
eight o'clock they go to bed and the day’s work is 
finished. The silence that settles down over the 
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whole school is disturbed only by the echoing tread 
of the vetlleur (watchman) as he makes his hourly 
circuit of the building to see that all is well. 

There are many study hours, but they are not all 
given to books. There are hours for drawing, hours 
for writing, hours for gymnastics, hours for lessons in 
fencing. These are important for French boys, since 
they must all go into the army as soon as they are 
twenty-one years of age. There are besides hours for 
yocal musie and hours for religious instruction, Once 
a week a Catholic ‘priest gives the Catholic boys in- 
struction in their religion, and the Protestant minis- 
ter does the same for the Protestant boys. These 
exercises vary the monotony of the long and frequent 
study hours, and the boys find that they have none 
too much time to prepare their lessons. Thursdays 
and Sundays the boys go into the country for a walk 
from two till fuur o’clock. They march four abreast 
till they pass through the gates of the city, then they 
break rank and each boy takes his own gait. They 
dress in uniform and present a fine appearance. The 
uniform is much like a soldier's uniform, and is made 
ot heavy dark blue cloth. The pants have a red stripe 
down the leg. The coats are trimmed with red and 
have a standing collar with a gold leaf in each end. 
They are buttoned with heavy brass buttons. The 
cap, called a képi, is trimmed with a gold braid and 
has a stiff visor Jike the caps of soldiers. 

The school commences about the middle of October, 
and with the exception of two short vacations contin- 
ues tillabout the middle of August. At the close of 
school prizes are given out, in the presence of all the 
officers of the school and of the parents, to the boys 
who have won them by their industry and diligence. 
With the presentation of the prize the teacher also 
places a crown of leaves upon the head of the boy as 
an additional honor. 

During the year the pensionnaires who have had 
good marks for their conduct and recitations can go 
go to their homes two Sundays during the month. 
They can also buy extra sorties (holidays) with tickets 
called eremptions that they receive for perfect lessons. 
The boys who have been kept constantly at ** piquet” 
do not get many sorties. Boys who have been bad— 
those who have slammed their books on their tables 
in bad temper, those who have pouted and would not 
get their lessons, those who have carelessly upset their 
ink,bottles—form a line (for [ must confess that there 
are often enough to form a line) and march up and 
down the yard while the other boys play. This is called 
**piquet.” Doing piquet for a lesson is standing ina 
corner and studying it, There is no getting away 
from this, for there is always a master in the yard to 
look after the boys to see that nothing goes wrong. 
Few boys in America would get punished for upset- 
ting thelr Ink Dbotties, since they have such con- 
veniences for ink that they cannot be upset. The 
Lycée boys do not have such conveniences. Each 
boy carries his own iuk bottle to school, and when he 
wants to use it he takes it out of bis little closet and 
places it on his table. His table is his desk. He has 
it in common with four other boys. His seat is a low 
bench without any back or support of any kind. For 
his books he has a small box-like closet called a case, 
which is fastened to the wall behiad his seat. All the 
tasks are done in ink, 

It 1s for this reason, doubtless, that the small boys, 
and some of the large ones too, wear large black or 
blue-checked aprons that cover their clothes almost 
entirely and suve them from being spattered with 
ink. No way bas yet been discovered for keeping the 
ink from the hands, and when the day is done and 
the American boy goes home his fingers look as 
though he had written with them instead of with a 
pen. If the correctness of the lessons depends upon 
the amount of ink used be ought to get the highest 
mark in everything. I fear it 1s not so, and | hope it 
is not the reverse—the more ink the Jess perfection. 

The boys are all called monsiscur just as their 
fathers are addressed, and many of them try to de- 
serve the title by their gentiemanly manners. If 
Monsieur Pocat or Monsieur Cambefort falls sick in 
school, then he must go to the tnfirmerie and the doc- 
tor is sent for. The infirmerie is a large room in the 
upper story of the building, set apart for the sick. 
Around the room are placed four single beds made up 
witb white spreads and overhung with pretty white 
curtains. A chair is placed by the side of the bed and 
a strip of carpet is laid in front of it on the polished 
floor. A stove stands in the middle of the room. It 
is a very pleasant and comfortable room, but I think 
no boy would willingly exchange the companionship 
of his comrades downstairs for the quiet and silence 
of the infirmerie above. The boys are so well cared 
for that they do not often have to go to bed under the 
white curtains. At night there is usually a head on 
every pillow of the beds which stand in long rows in 
the five dortoirs (dormitories). 

While the boys are at their tasks in school, upstairs 
in the lingerie (linen-room) there are two religicuses 
(nuns) busy at work sorting the clothes as they come 
from the wash; taking a stitch bere, putting a patch 
there, darning stockings, and finally arranging them 
all in little cempartments along the wall, each of 
which bears the number of the boy. Every boy takes 
a number as soon as he enters the school, and every- 
thing that he takes into school bears his number. 

It is a busy life that goes on in the Lycée of Gren- 
oble, and the boys are not the only ones that work, 
though they often think they are. From the proviseur 





(principal) of the school to the concierge, who opens 
and shuts the gate for the boys as they come in and 
go out, there are busy heads and hands constantly at 
work smoothing the way for the boys to climb to the 
Temple of Knowledge. 

The American boy is very happy and contented. 
The Freuch boys gave him the right hand of fellow- 
ship at once, and now, after being four months in 
school, he finds no difficulty in chatting with them in 
their own language and joining with them in every 
exercise and play. When he goes home to America 
and to New York and goes again to the “ Thirteenth 
Street School,” he will take back with him the recol- 
lection of two happy years spent in the Lycée of 
Grenoble. 








MY FIRST GARDEN. 
By JENNIE MORRISON. 


UITE a long time before, we had lived where 

there was a large and beautiful garden; but that 
was my father’s, not mine, and I had been quite too 
small to have one. Then, for two or three years, we 
had been boarding; but now we were going to havea 
home again. Father and mother were very busy get- 
ting the house in order. My little brother had been 
very sick and was still very feeble, so I was left quite 
alone to find occupation and amusement for myself. 
The yard was small, and had nothing in it but the 
rubbish left by the builders, and was surrounded by a 
high board fence. I did not know that anything but 
dirt and seeds was needed to make a garden, and in 
my loneliness I made a plan to have one. When I 
spoke to my father about it. he said ‘‘ Nothing—not 
eyen beans—would grow in that hard clay and grav- 
el;’’ that the high fence would keep out the sun, and 
it would be useless to plant anything. I must have 
wanted a garden very much more than my parents 
thought I did, or I know they would have given mea 
little more encouragement. 

But it came out all right in spite of obstacles. I 
remember how I went with my little brother’s cart to 
a sort of common a little way off, and very laboriously 
filled it many times with some earth, which I pre- 
sume was but little better than the soil already in the 
yard. Itis.many years since then, and [ am far away 
from that spot, but I can see, as I sit writing to night, 
the very crooked little border of lumpy soil piled up 
aga.nst the wall of the house. 

Now, what do you suppose I planted? It must be 
that I kept my wishes very much to myself, for ] am 
sure my father and mother would gladly have given 
me some flower seeds and helped me to plant them. 
But I remember what my father said about beans and 
I thought he meant that they were most easily raised, 
so, after digging a little way down in the combina- 
tion of the imported and natural soil, among the 
chips and broken bits of brick and mortar, I put my 
beans in their very hard bed. I presume the good- 
natured kitchen maid furnished me with the beans 
from the store room. 

They looked very white and nice when I put them 
in the ground, and I remember they looked quite 
soiled and bloated when, after three or four days, I 
dug down to see what they were doing. How many 
times I did it I cannot tell, but I know I finally 
reported to my father tbat my beans were on the top 
of the ground although I had put them “‘ away down,” 
and then he went out with me and fastened some 
strings for them to run on “in case they should 
grow.” I am sure the large bright poppies Mr. Beecher 
told Mr. Laicus about last week never pleased him, or 
anybody else, any more than those plain green leaves 
which burst out of my beans pleased me. It would 
not do for me to try to tell you how I watched the 
stems curl around the strings, nor how the tears came 
into my dear father’s eyes when he stood with me 
listening to my wondering admiration as the blossoms 
came, and then the little pods. Afterwards he told 
me he never could tell what kept those beans alive in 
such a place, and he was almost as much surprised 
and pleased as I was when the pods came plentifully 
and filled out plump and full. | never expect to feel 
as rich again as I did when I harvested my beans. 
We saved a few for seed, or ratherasatrophy. These 
we put in a round wooden box and father labeled 
them in his beautiful clear writing: 

Beans raised by ——- — —— 
in the gravel of the yard. 
1848. 

But the most of the beans I sold. Beans must have 
been in demand that year, for they brought me so 
much money that it went a good way toward buying 
the first book I everearned. It was a Webster's Dic- 
tionary of the largest size then published, and for 
long years it served our family well. Whether it 
descended to my brother or went as part payment for 
the larger edition of the dictionary which I now have 
I cannot remember, but I do not forget that a very 
great deal of real happiness and not a little real 
knowledge I owe to those very humble beans. 








PUZZLES. 
INITIAL PUZZLE. 


Words across have common initials, and connecting word 
reversed is unchanged. Upper left, a covering: right, a 





familiar character in Shakespeare; middie, a proper name. 
Lower left, melancholy; right, an edible. Vericals have 
common initials. Left a popular outdoor amusement; right 
a vessel or jar used by the ancients. J.N. 
THREE LETTER WORD SQUARE. 

1. An esculent. 
. A constellation 
. Asmall lake. 


ow nw 


. Reversed, a verb. 
. Reversed, a constellation. 
Reversed, an engine. 


wor 


a. Ws 


ENIGMA. 
Behead a woman and leave a man 
Do it gently as you can. 


The man behead—do not quiver 
What's left you'll find within the river. 
Behead again—don't faint or screech- 
This time you have a part of speech. 
Once more behead—there’s no reprieve 
And now a numeral you leave. 
Restore, behead, and then curtail, 
You'll find a woman without fail. 

This last curtail, also behead ; 

Behold a numeral instead. 

Restore, behead twice, and reverse, 
Angry it means, and sometimes worse. 
This last curtail and you will see 

A parent's name plain as can be. 
Restore, my first and third now take 
And they a title true will make. 
Restore, my fourth and third now choose 
To see a sign we often use. 

Restore, reverse, ah me! how queer. 
The dame, herself, unharmed is here. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—CROSS WORDS, 
My first, detested by the Jews, 
Is highly prized by Gentile crews. 
A God of Roman and of Greek, 
Patron of arts you next must seek, 
A shrub that in the autum” blows, 
By brooklet and by marsh it grows. 
My next is very much desired 
By little people when they’re tired. 
To be my fifth is sad indeed, 
Yet many are in time of need. 
A substance, neither iron nor wood, 
That helps to make ships stout and good. 
An English poet of some fame, 
Who bears a most un-English name. 
In romance-land my next you'll find, 
A little maiden fair and kind. 
My last a language rich and bold, 
Formed from the best of new and old. 
Initials and finals will show, 
If you to work the right way go, 
Two men of genius very quaint, 
Who knew the human heart to paint. 

BoB AND Dororny. 
ENIGMAS ON CELEBRATED ARTISTS. 
(No letter repeated.) 
[. 


My 14, 9, 4, 7, an islet. 
My 1, 5, 18, 8, in company. 
My 3, 6, a note in music. 
My 12, 2, 10, 11, a city in Russia. 
Il. 
My 14. 9, 11, 12, aquatic birds. 
My 13, 2,a pronoun. 
My 5, 10, 15, 1, 6, 8, the root of a tropical plant. 
My 7, 3, 4, 16, a tree indigenous to Spain and Portugal. 
Dre FORREST. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 5, 


Star Puzzle.- E 
IN 
© Cc 
UTES EDIS 
L A - s N oO 
N E 
GE De *) 
I T 
Science, Edison's settled designs salutes. 
Double Acrostic.— W hittie R 
I se ( 
L am B 
Le Sag E 
1 nfe R 
A ugus T 
M ida 8 
C tcer O 
O rmol U 
Won T 


P lutare H 
KX uterp E 
R ub 4 
Buried Contents of a Gentleman’s Trunk.—Linen, brush, 
matches, comb, pipe. 
Symphonious Blanks.—Rome, roam; par, pa; please, pleas ; 
rode, road; pour, pore; reins, reigns; by, buy. 


Answers received from A. C. S., Bert, S. E. Y.. Jane an 
Fanny. 

The other editors have questions and answers over in the 
front part of the paper, and why can't 1? We will see about 
it. Here is one to begin with: 


* B—, March 11th, 1879. 
“DEAR AUNT PATTIE: 


“Do you think par and pa ought to be pronounced alike? 
I thought those words were meant in the blank puzzle last 
week, but my teacher tells us to let our rs sound. 
** Your loving niece, FANNY —.” 
That’s right, Fanny—keep a sharp lookout for mistakes. I 
wondered if any little people would notice this, and I am glad 
you wrote to me about it. These words are often pronounced 
alike, but it is not right. And now, I wonder if you, or any 
other of my numerous nephews and nieces, can, without re- 
ferring to the poem containing it, give me correctly the 
quotation often recited, 
* Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.”’ 


Write me as many letters and send meas many puzzles as 
you please, AUNT PATIENCE PERPLEX. 
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Editorial Department, — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union. 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Cnaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres. 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stsmps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, 33 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 

Boston Orrice: Crocker & Stickney, 21 
Bromtield Street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 





Brain and Nerve Food. 


I have never been officially associated with 
Mr. Freeman in any company at any time. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
New York, March 13, 1879. 


For those in this vicinity where Mr. Ho- 
mans is well known his letter is not needed; 
for those who live at a distance, and do not 
know him so well, it is enough to say that bis 
character is a sufficient defense against the 
rumors which have involved him in Mr. Free- 
man's affairs. 


—Senator Conkling has been engaged as 
counsel by Receiver Pierson, of the North 
American and Guardiav Mutual Life com- 
panies, ani he proposes to sue all the old 
trustees of those companies who were un- 
faithful to their trusts. Some very promi- 
nent men now in the life insurance business 
have been served with complaints. They will 
be compelled to settle up or be subjected to 
rather unpleasant notoriety. 


—The effort made by the Governor of New 
York to remove Superintendent of Insurance 
Smyth signally failed, and that gentleman is 
now more securely fixed in office than ever. 
Aithough many charges have been made 
against Mr. Smyth, of a lack of discretion, 
there are few facts to show that he has beer 
other than honest in the execution of his 
duty. The closing up of the Atlantic Mutual 
Life, of Albany, was no doubt a blunder; in 
fact the placing of any company in the hands 
of a receiver isa blunder. Experience shows 





Vital force in the brain is mind-foree, in the 
nerve-force ; but both brain and 
nerves need their appropriate nourishment, or 
there is nothing to sustain vital force. Phy- | 
sicians understansing this fact have pre- | 
scribed 150,000 packages of Vitalized Phos 
phates with the best results in all forms of | 
debility and nervousness. F. Crosby, 666 | 
Sixth Ave.. N.Y. For sale by Druggists. } 


| 
| 


nerves 


Delluc’s Eau Angelique. 

Anyoue who has ever used the Eau Angel- 
ique will testify to its pre eminent merits asa 
tooth wash. It is delicately fragrant and 
agreeable to the taste, and so generally satis- 
factory that any one having once tried it will 
not be likely to abandon ita use. Tbe Messrs. 
Fougera, who are the sole agents, and whose 
reputation in the trade is so high, state that it 
is composed of vegetable aromatics and sim- 
ples. and that it is the only known liquid free 
from acid that will effectually dissolve the 
turtar that attaches to the teeth. 


Attention is called to the announcement 
in our advertising columns of a Grand Sum- 
mer European Tour, organized and to be per- 
sonally conducted by Dr. Eben Tourjee of 
Bostov. It will be remembered that last year 
he orvanized and successfully carried through 
Europe the largest party that bas ever left 
America. The party for this year promises to 
be full much sooner than last, when over 100 
late applicants were disappointed. 

For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
acdrss PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO.,, | 
New York, N.Y. 








ansurance Hotes. 


} 


A CORRECTION. | 
Editor ¢ hristian Union: 

My attention has be en called to certain state- 
ments regarding myself which appeared in 
your issue of the 5th inst., which are so unjust 
and unwarranted that I must ask space in 





your columns for a correct statement of the | 
facts. 

Upon the affidavit of a person who at one | 
time was employed as aclerk by the former | 
president of the Guardian Mutual Life Insu- | 
rance Company upon matters which, although 
averred to be of his own knowledge, were 
necessarily based chiefly upon hearsay, a suit 
has been commenced by Mr. H. R. Pierson, 
receiver of the company named, against Mr. | 
F. A. Freeman and others, myself among the 
number. I have not seen the complaint, but 
I understand the suit to be based on transac- 
tions by which the capital stock of the Re- 
serve Mutual Life Insurance Company was | 
sold to the said Guardian Company. 

The facts as regards that transaction are | 
that the purchas» of the stock, assets and 
business of the said Reserve Company was | 
negotiated and carried out, as I was informed 
and believe. by a committee of directors of | 
the Guardian Company duly appointed and | 
empowered for that purpose, and upon the 
approval and recommendation of the officers 
and counsel. The purchase, as I understand, 
was formally ratified by the directors. As | 
consulting actuary of the Guardian my opin- | 
ion was sought and given. There was not, so | 
fur as | know, the slightest doubt entertained | 
by any one as to the legality and good faith of | 
the transaction. I had no interest whatever | 
in the stock transferred, or in the price paid 
therefor, and received no profit, commission 
or reward from either company other than 
my stated compensation as consulting actuary 
of the Guardian. I was not a director or 
officer of either company. 


| has been appointed to arrange this. 


that a Life company once in the grip of a 
receiver is of no use to anybody but a re- 
ceiver. These gentlemen and their friends 
live on the assets. It isthe present intention 
of the Superintendent toavoid closing upany 
company if possible. Ilo the case of the 
Globe Life be thought it wise to keep its con- 
dition secret for a time and meanwhile de- 
mand a change in the management. His 
action no doubt saved the company. In a 
few months this institution became solvent 
by the dropping out of policy-holders, and to- 
day it basa handsome surpius—although an 
unenviable reputation. Mr. Smyth will now 
proceed with his examination of other com- 
panies. Those who endorsed Mr. Smyth and 
his department can regard this ordeal with 
comparative composure. 


—The Freeman family, who controlled the 
(lobe Life Insurance Company, have retired 
from the management and placed their stock 
in the hands of Mr. William Allen Butler for 
the benetit of the policy holders. Of course 
they do not give up their interest, but they 
dofresign control, and henceforth will be un- 
able to touch a dollar of the Globe's funds. 
The stock so surrendered was held as follows: 
Pliny Freeman, $40,100; Pliny Freeman, in 
trust, $14.000; James M. Freeman, $30,650— 
amounting to $84,750 out of the capital of 


| $100,000. 


—Stephen H. Rhodes has been elected Pres- 
ident of the Jobn Hancock Mutual Life Insu- 
rance Company of Boston. He is a man of 
wide exp: rience and is likely to serve the 
policy holders well. 


—Fire i surance companies doing business 
in Newark. N. J., propose to organize a fire 
patrol, to be composed of from seven to ten 
men, including a chief, who will have charge 
of a wagon supplied with six fire extinguish- 
ersand rubber blankets for protecting per- 
sonal property. It will be entirely independ- 
ent of the tire department, and the whole 
expense of maintaining it, which will be over 
$10,000 a year, will be borne by the association 
of insurance companies, which will be called 
the Protective Association. 


—Receiver O'Neill, of the Continental Life 
Co., has been in possession two years and is 
yet unable to determine the amount of assets 
possessed by that company. 


—George C. Taylor, President of the New 
York Bowery Fire Insurance Company, died 
at his residence in this city on Friday of last 
week in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 


—The directors of the Massachusetts M utual 
Life Company have determined to reduce the 
salaries of officers and clerks so as to secure a 
saving of $8,000 a year. 

—The New York “Tariff Association,” or- 
ganized to protect fire insurance interest, has 
not yet come toan understanding regarding 
a uniform rate of premium. A committee 
The laws 
of the association have been adopted, and it is 


| agreed that if any one member fails to comply 


with them the organization shall be deemed 
dissolved,so that the safety of the organization 
depends upon the honor of any one member. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues _f Government Securities. 
bought and sold at MAKKET RATES, FREE OF 
COMMISSION. an? on hand for immediate celivery 

ALL bought or exchanged for 
other issues on most favorable terms. 


VERMILY€E & CO., 
Nos, 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, March 10, to Saturday, 
March 15. 
Goverument Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Saturday. 
Mar. 15. 


Monday. Wednesday. 
Mar. 10. Mar. 12. 
a | eee 
tis, Issl.e 106 59 
6s. 5-208, S67, r .... *W2% 
fis, 5 208, 1867, 6 .... "M2 
6s, 5-208, i868, r .. 2 
6s 5-208, 1868, c.. 
5s 10-408, r.... 
5s, 10-408. ¢ soce 
5s. funded, IS8!.r 
5s. funded, IS81, .. 
4s, I89L.r 
4560, 19DR, C.r.00 -. 
4s, 1907, Fr... 
4s, 1907. c¢ .. 
6s, currency, 15-99. 
* Ex-diviaend. 


Bids for State Bonds. 
Alabama 5s, 1883 N. Y. 6s, G. L,, "83 
Alabama 5s, 1586... 


Alabama 8s, ‘92..... 
Alabama 8, 93... . 
Alabama, Class A.. 
Ala., Class A, small 
Alabama, Ciass B.. 
Alupuma, Class C.. 
Ark.7s, LRPB& NO. 
Ark. 78, M.O,&R.R. aes ms 38. 
Ark. 7s. A.C.R .C. 8. p.bds.J.&J. 10 
Conn, 6s, IS8i-4...... 1.C.fis.n.bas.A.&O. 10 
Ga. 6s, "79-80-56 | N.C. 5 OS ee 
Ga 78, n. bds., 1886.. 11 v.C. 6 | =e 
Ga. 7s, ind. lst N.C. 66, Sp.1. cl. 3... 
Ga. 7s, G.bs., ‘W..... Ohio 68, 1881. ~ 
Ohio 6s, 1886". 
Kbode Island 68.C.. 
South Carolina tis 
J.&J. 


“i. A, 1868-98.. 8 


Kentucky 68 


6s, L.C."*9A&U 
g 7s, Of 1888 
Mich. 68. 1879. pon-f. pas.... 
Mich. oa, [883 105 Teon. ts, old, S8.. 
Mo. tie. due 2 T. 68, n. b, "92-8 900. 
Mo. 6s, due IC Tenn. ts, n.bs. n.ser. 
Mo. 68, due Va. 6s, old 

Mo. fs, due ante Va. tis, n. b., lease 
Mo. ts due ’s9 or "#0 Va. 68, n. b., 67 

M. A. or U., due 92 Va. tis, consol. bds.. 
Mo».F. bs, due "44-95. Va. tis, ex.mat.cou.. 
Mo.H. & 8.J. cue 36 Va. 6s, C, 2d series.. 
Mo.H. &&. J. dune ’87. Va. 62, Def. bas 
N.Y. 6s, G.R., "87... D. of C. 3.658, 1924... 
N.Y. 6a. C.. "87 D. of C. Reg. das 


Foreign Exchange.— 


C,, 1914 


60 days. 
4.864 @4.87 


3 dava. 


London prime bankers, 4.594 4.894 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending March 16, 1879. 


Batter.—Receipts for the week were 11,546 pkgs. 
Exports, 6.470 pkgs. The extraordinary low priccs 
of all winter leadiog to a free absorption of stock 
had led the trade to indulge a hope that at the 
last there would be some rally in old butter. Th'‘s 
hoped-for improvement, nowever, has not come. 
Stock has been too plentiful and the state of trade 
too bud to permit any improvement, and the old 
butter market appears likely to die aa it has lived 
—in an agony of low prices. There were sales 
through the week of several hundred packages of 
New York State butter at from 9@12c.; and more 
or less common stock at6@8c, One +ntire Oneiaa 
Co. dairy, 38 tubs, fall and all on. sold at lie. A 
Jeffersun Co. dairy, 39 tubs, sold at léc., with the 
summer make rejected, which afterwards sold at 
se. Guiliford duiry, with a long line of fine Fall 
tubs on it, brought Ise. The Lohman dairies are 
here, but we do not yet hear of their sale. The 
murket closes with special fancy dairies of old 
butter pearly out of market and with very low- 
priced butter, say from 8@ Oc., quite closely picked 
up, and with a quick demand for choice tubs of 
fresh butter. We quote: Elgin creameries, 28c.; 
old butter hard sale at 8@i2c,; choice new make 
farmers’ tubs, 23@25c.; fancy new milk cream- 
ery, 2@28c,; choice new make farmers’ tubs, 
22@25c.; fine vld butter, 15@i8c.; common or mixed 
new butter, [9@!5c.; good t» choice, M@lic.; com- 
mon to fair old, Salle. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week 43,170 boxes. 
Exports. 37,655 boxes. We drop the outside half 
cent. this week, sales at it being too rare to report. 
Shippers confine their purchases to good sound 
meaty cheese at insi¢e prices. The receipts this 
week exceed the exports. wnich hardly makes a 
favorabie look for the clearance of stock. We 
quote: Fancy white September, 9c.; soand, so id, 
cream earlies, 5@7\c.; prime to fine late made, &@ 
%e.; half skims, 4@5c.; skims and unmerchantable, 
1@3e. 

Eggs.—The market has been fairly active and 
receipts quickly sold. On change to day (Satur- 
day) offerings were at 19 cts. with I8¥ bid. Receipts 
are free, and we may probably look for lower 
prices certainly by the iastof next week. Fresh 
eggs are worth 18\@.9. 

Beans.—There is better demand and more life 
to the market with an advance of about 5 cts. per 
bush. Marrows, per bush., as in quality, $1.25@$1.40. 

Mediums, = “g $1.20@ $1.25, 

Dried Apples.—There is a good expurt de- 
mand for large cut qualities, and a light stock to 
meet it and rather a stiffening in price. Choice 
New York State, sliced, 5@6.; choice New York 
evaporated, 8@12c.; choice New York quarters, 
34@4¥c. 

Live Poultry.—We quote: Fowls, 8@10c.; old 
roosters, 5@6c.; turkeys, 12@lic.; ducks, per pair, 
HO@S0c. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
OFFICES: ( New York, i Broadway. 
Continental - Soenem, ove. Court and Mon- 

“— 4 ue Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 

Buildings way, E.D. 

Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 s 4 

Reserve for losses, dividends > ‘4 3 34 
Capita! (paid up in cash) 1 

Unearned Keserve Fund.. eon 

Net Surplus.... . 1 4% 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 























+4 
3 








CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 





LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States......84,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including 
A . 2,430,505.86 


Re-insurance.. .. 
Surplus 1,871.291.21 
2,600,583.34 


Income in U. S. during 1878... 
Expenditures, including 
ee Se eee 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. — 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on ge 
Risks, from ist January, 1878, to - 
31st December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiuws on Policies not marked Bee 
off ist January, 1878..........0..-- 1,848,697 36 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- ‘ 
uary, 1x78. to 3ist December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 
same period 45 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. ... $859,960 58 


$2,012,7 


The Company has the foliowing Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks........ “” ... +++. 10,086,758 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
Se as 
Real Estate and 
Company, estimated at... 619,034 50 
Promiurn Notes & Bille Rac 529,259 74 
Cash in Bank 331,210 ow 


Total Amount of Assets.... . .$13,320,463 16 


704,200 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of angen | next, 
from which date allinterest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. CorRLigs, 
Joun ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLaky, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
George W. LANE, 
Rosert L. Stuart, 
James G. DeForest, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES PD. LEVERICH, 
WriuiaM Bryce, 
WituaM H. Foaa, 
Peter V.-KING, 

Tuos. B. Copprnerox, 
Horace K THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 

. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Wa. Sturais, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
WiuuiaM E Dopage, 
RoyaL PHELPs, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C. A. Hanp, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Wits H. WEBB, Wruuiam DeGroot, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


L. SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnisb- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance. 


T aa4 bo) 
WANTS. 

All using this column must be either 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 
sponsible parties as reliable. 

A MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 

record in the Hardware and House-Furnishing 
Goods Trade desires a PARTNERSHIP with a man 
of capital. Can furnish some money and his active 
services in the management of thie business. Wi! 
take the agency for any speciaity in either of the 


above en rises. it references. Address 
J. H. F., 823 Pearl 6t., New York. 








J. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


EW York LIFE INSURANCE Go. 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878..... Seceued 834,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............. $6, Sey fe 

Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1878 .......... 289 26—$5,725,566 78— 

Interest received and accrued............+--.+- 2 34,560 48 

Less interest accrued Jan. 1, 1878.............. 315,89 35—$1,948,665 13— $7,674,231 91 





$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, ne pen reversionary additions to same. 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversion- 
FY QAGIGIONS GO DRMNS..... 2. coco rccccccccccccscsscens 
Life annuities and reinsurances ..............+..++- s gecccees 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies. .... 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ 
TE 1 cs svdin ore daths, Gs ahneecbde<0 dawdNaehs 4660 bec eo4a560% 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, print- 
cnn bccn saci se dria aenenseree sauisabaeséaan de sches 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks..... 
Profit and loss accOUNE. ..........cccccccccccccccccesccccees 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand. and in transit, (since received)..... 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, 
(market value $°5,415,105 34)............ceececeeceeeres 
TROR) COORID. o.o.0.o ois 0.060 40.00.5050s0es overessoesscccsercscgece 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings 
thereon insured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned 
to the company as additional collateral security)....... 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the com- 
pany on these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........... 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879.........++-++-eee eens eres 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 
and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies, 
$590,000; included in liabilities) ............-..---....0. 
Agents’ eee RINE ST RENEE IE 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1879 ............ 
* 4 detailed schedule | these items will accompany the 
usual annual repo _ with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities over enst 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1879------ 


Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Site 4, 1B Rcicvsesces 
Reported losses, awaiting proof &c............... arenes 
Matured enduwments, due and unpaid............--+++-+0 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insurance at 4 Bee cent. Carlisle net premium: non- 
participating at r cent. Carlisle net premium....... 
Reserved for contin, at liabilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing 
polietes Of COE CIRGB oie oon scc0ccctsinc cc cccccceccescece 
Reserved for — EE MPN 050000 cccccncces 
DEV EREEIS GAP DONE BG BOE COME no oon. 604s occ ccc ccceccceses 


$1,687,675 61 
673,051 74 
231,005 29 
2,288,674 25 
518,809 94 
417,258 78 
88,635 00 
8,568 98— $5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


$932,839 43 


14,791,267 72 
‘582,270 42 





14,364,158 43 
621,984 98 
379,839 09 
146,834 75 


$8,036 91 
306, 225 93 —$36,213,457 61 





eanesr €2 

- $36,837,295 23 
$399,486 68 
180,993 39 
19,601 07 
32,369,333 40 
1,041,456 87 

14,987 18—$34,025,858 50 

OPE 6st 2'811,436 64 





$36,837,295 23): 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard 


at 41-2 per cent., over ». .  . 


$6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436 64 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
Reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to sur- 


plus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have beenjissued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. 
Namber ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45.421. 
Namber ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. 


Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. 


Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 
Amount at risk, 


Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 


127,748,473. 
127,901,887. 
125,232,144. 


Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648. Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income from Interest. 1878, 1,948,665. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656. 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1877, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1879, 


TRUSTEES. 


HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M. 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 


JOHN MAIRS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 8S. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


2,626,816. 
2,664,144. 
2,811,436. 


EDW. A. WHITEMORE, 
CLAF 


HENRY TUCK, M. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRICHT, M.D., 
Residence, 109 East 26th St. 

HENRY TUCK, M.DO., 
Residence, 15 East 31st St. 


Medical Examiners. 





INSURANCE 


PHENIX company 


OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICE: » New York, Western Union Tel. 
egraph jail ding, Broadway, cor. Dey St 


oo y Am ~s hte ty “os Broadway. 
STATEMENT, JAN. i, (879. 


United States ae. "ta $91,028,700, 


Market VAIUC .. 2.00.00. sercce sevvece $1,075,413 00 
Louns on Bond and age (secu- 
rity valued at $419.750)......... seeceee 218,750 00 


we on demand, (security vaiued at 


76,875 00 


bnepecasbonaces chess ieebsioouybeaned 448,962 06 

Cash | in Bank and Office.... .........-06+ 474 ‘970 95 
Real Ketate, unincumbered...... ...... 256.50 00 

Premiums in course of Collection...... 92,265 64 

BRBOIOSS ASOTESE.... .0.0ccrccscerecercesce 13,478 97 

Salvages, Reinsurance, Claims, Wreck- 
iad APPAFELUS, COB..cocccccccccscces o00 79,843 54 
$2,735,654 16 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve for Re-insurance............... $79€,720 31 
Reserve for all Unpaid Loss Claims.. 197910 57 
ai coe BARRED. cocccccecccccescesece 9,690 92 
STAAL, STOCK...ccccccceccccescccces 1.600,000 00 
NET BO RPLUG....ccccccccess coccccccece 781,322 36 
$2,735,654 16 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER an | od 


ice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


PATENTS 


In connection with the publication of the Scien- 
tific American, we contin ue to act as Solicitors for 
Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cooyrights etc. 
for the United States, Cunada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, ete. in this line of business we 
bave had thirty-four years’ experience. 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in the 
Scientific American. This :arge ano splendidly iilus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Science, is very interesting, ana bas an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.20 s year postpaid; 
gate copies iOcents. Sold at all Book-stores and 

ews 

Can lI Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way to obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
et pense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), descriving 
the invention, with a+mali sketch. All we needis 
to get the idea e will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks. their 
costs, and how procured, with hints for pocunee 
advances on inventions. Address MU? & CO.. 
to of the Scientific American, 37 Park Row, 
New York 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas. 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every particular the re- 
quirements of a a —— —— at 
moderate price. The MLO. 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY PAST co 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 
WAREROOMES, &c., 
498 £500 Broadway, New York, 
_ 246 Market St., Phitadelphia, — 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. 8. WIL7BE GER, Frew 
48 North second St. hilaaeiphia. 














Tuces INTERESTED IN DECORATIVE 
ART as applies e. embellishment of table dam- 

ask, limens, etc., rtistic monograms, initials, 

or fanciful linge | children, sketched in Indelible 

Ink mxy obtain specimens and tilustrated circulars 
by addressing F. A. WHITING, Dunellen, N. J. 











SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 

WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periedieal not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 













Club Retatl 

MONTHLIES. —— Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Appleton’s Journal............. °92.50 3.00 
Edinburgh Review, Am. ed..... 3.50 “ 
Biackwood's Magazine, Am. ed. 4.50 4.00 
British Quar. Review, “ “ 3.50 4.00 
nmdun “ . * oe 4.00 
Forest and Stream............... 3.0 4.00 
Home Journa!..... - 1.7! 2.00 
Atlantic Month! BB 4.00 
Beribner 's Month 33.50 4.00 
ner’ : Month y.. 3.50 4.00 
ee SO eRe 2.65 3.00 
eueeseews 8 Magazine. 3.30 4.00 
bein rete genase coco mi] 5.00 
American Agriculturis 25 1.50 
Artbur’s Magazine........ -- 2.00 2.25 
Phrenological Journal........... 1.50 2.00 
SD Stance tccécsnccseccind 130 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Fiarver, . Weekly.. Y 4.00 
Seems 50 4.00 
Littelle Living Age. 00 5.00 
e N. Y. Trib a -70 2.00 
Rolentiae. Ameri Besdegcoocccss 95 3.20 
~ supplement, 6.30 8.20 
te “ + Companio DRoccccccccvecce 1.45 1.75 
MGs 60 cccces emsncacocconseses 17 2.00 





* With Dickens engraving. $1.00 extra. 


+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 
Whittier, #4 50; retail price, $0.00. 
+ No subscriptions received for less than one 


James McCreery 
& CO., 
Broadway and 11th Street, 


Have now on their Counters repre- 
sentative assortments of their Spring 
Importations of 


PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 


At prices from 85c. to $5.00 per 
yard, 


We invite purchasers to examine 
stock of above Silks, as the variety 
and cheapness cannot be equalled in 
any country. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


4TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y... 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY & DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND 
NOVELTIES KHCEIVED BY EVERY 
STEAMER. 








ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. ‘atalogues Mailed Free. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE TAMP!CO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever mace in vorsets. they 
are sft as velvet, very fexibie and -ontain 
ht no benes. 


' ‘The FL"X18.€ HIP CORSET, 

120 bores) fis with perfect case and ts 
urranted vot to break over the aips. 
Vriee, - - e1.25. 

For Sale by leading Merchants. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS, 


Two Garments in One, 
FOR 
LADIES, CENTS 
AND 
CHILDREN. 
Emancipation Suits, 
Waists, Chemilettes, 
Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


Alice Fletcher & Co. 


6 E. 14th He te, N.Y. City. 


















50 Gold, *tlver, Lace, Diamond, 1 Lily, Rosebud 
VU &c., Caras. Your name neatly printed on them 
ail, onty 10c. #TAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 





—Choicest in the world—Importers’ prices 

,~ largest Company in America—staple 

article— pleases everybody— Trade contin- 

ually incressing—Agents wanted everywhere — best 
inducomente—don_ t waste time—send for Circular. 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


AHBAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fresh goods 
direct from the tmporters at 
hal) the usual cost. plan 
at? Club Agents and large 
buyers. Ali exvress charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms tree. 








year. 
{ Must be New Subscription. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4236. 31 and 33 Vesey &t., N. Y. 
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ONDON. 

From the ccmputations of authorities, it 
appears that London (with all its suburbs) 
covers within the fifteen miles’ radius of 
Charing Cross nearly seven hundred square 

It numbers within these boundaries 
four millions of inhabitants. It con- 
tains more courtry-Forn persons than the 
counties of Devon and Gloucester combined, 
or thirty-seven per cent. of its entire popu- 
lation. Every four minutes a birth takes 
place in the metropolis, and every six min- 
utes a death. Within the circle already 
named there are added to the population 
two hundred and five persons every day, 
and seventy-five thousand annually. Lon- 
don has seven thousand miles of streets, 
and on average twenty-eight miles 
of new are opened, and _ nine 
thousand new houses built, every year. 
One thousand vessels and nine thousand 
sailors are in its port every day. Its crime 
is also in proportion to its extent. Seventy- 
three thousand persons are annually taken 
into custody by the police, and more than 
one-third of all the crime of the country is 
ccmmitted within its borders. Thirty-eight 
thousand persons are annually committed 
for drunkenness by its magistrates. The me- 
tropolis comprises considerably upwards of 
one hundred thousand foreigners from every 
quarter of the globe. It contains more 
Roman Catholics than Rome, itself, more 
Jews than the whole of Palestine. more Irish 
than Belfast, more Scotchmen than Aber- 
deen, aud more Welshmen than Cardiff. Its 
beershops and gin palaces are so numerous 
that their frontages if placed side by side, 
would stretch from Charing Cross to 
Chichester, a distance of sixty-two miles. 
If all the dwellings in London could 
thus have their frontages placed side by 
side, they would extend beyond the 
city of York. London has sufficient 
paupers to occupy every house in Brigh- 
ton. The society which advocates the ces- 
sation of Sunday labor will be astonished 
to learn that sixty miles of shops are open 
every Sunday. With regard to churches 
and chapels, the Bishop of London, ex- 
amined before a Committee of ver’ House 
of Lords in the vear 1840, ‘If you 
proceed a mile or two eastward of St. 
Paul’s, you will find yourself in the midst 
of a population the most wretched and 
destitute of mankind, consisting of artifi- 
cers, laborers, beggars and thieves, to 
the amount of 300,000 or 400,000 souls. 
Throughout this entire quarter there is | 
not more than one church for every 10,000 | 
inhabitants: and in two districts there is | 
but one chureh for 45,000 souls.” In 1839) | 
Lord John Russell stated, in Parliameat, 
that London, with thirty-four parishes and | 
a population of 1,170,000, had church ac- 
commodation for only 101,000, These and 
other statistics furnished led to the ‘‘ Metro- 
polis Churches Fund,” established in 1836, 
which has been followed by the Bishop of 
London's Fund. It is still computed, how- 
ever, that at least one thousand new 
churches and chapels are required in the 
metropolis.—{Cornhill Magazine. 
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APCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 
for WOMEN & CHILDREN 


Females suffering from pain and weakness will 


lerive great comfort and strength from the_ use, 
lof Benoon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Where 
childreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is the 
me and ouly treatment they should receive This 
article contains new medicinal elements such as 
is found in no other remedy in the same form. It 
is far superior to Common porous plasters, lini 
nents, electrical appliances and other external 
em It reliev nat once, strengthens 
and Cures 9 e Other plasters will not even re-| 
ieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rheuma- 
ism, Kiduey Disease and all local aches and 
ains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for, 

enson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other. 


Sold by ali Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 


edies, & pai 











COD LIVER 01 


By promptly using this remedy Conaumption may be arrested 
and health established. ASK FOR BAKER'S OIL, it is 
pure and palatable, and certain in its effects. We — also 
Baker's Cod Liver Oil with ary of Lim 

“ bts Cher 


INO. C. BAKER a 00. Peingone 


ASSEP a SERIES 


Form eating coughs. co-ds., tic 

&e., facilitating expectoration. inoiepensanle to 
public speakers and singers, does not interfere 
with digestion. Price 2c. Try them. For sale b 
Py respectable druggists, or by oe H.(A. CASS8E- 


“ “ “ 


To Preserve your Teeth 


onzy _ Delluc’s 
av, Preparations 


Fa. (lnfant’s Food.) 
MTU © 5 P Hair Tonic 


_ ohereY nf 5 Toilet Waters, 
ORT EL SAM G Sachets D’Iris, 
IMAP ENA = Llixir of Calisaya, 
NTAWERAT- TOE «Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &o. 


HEADACHE Pl LLS 


NEURALGIA 


CELERY “DrR.C 
CEL oe Y ing wh Mg 7 No. 106 N. Enu- 
taw &t., Baltimore, Md. (who 
has paid mach attention to 
nervous diseases), has discov- 
erec that Extract of Celery and 
Cham. mile comoined ina cer- 
tain proprtion§ invariably 
cures either bilious, dysoeptic, 
nervous, or sick headache, 
neuralgia. and nervousness 
This is a triumph in medical 
chemistry, anc sufferers al! 
over the country are ordering 
by mail. He prepares it in piils 
at 0c. per box. The doctor is 
largely known and highly re- 

soected in Baltimore.’’— Epis. 
Meth. 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Ma. 


For sale by all wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress on re receipt of price by the Proprietor. 


EAR DISEASES! 


Be C. F. Shoemaker’s Book on SATARR aH 
Disease s of the Ear and CATA 

the Ah tee r omy espe- 
lly Running Ear. Howto get im: (TARR RH 
nai/lannoyances of these diseases,and asure, 
harmless and permanent cure, A book eve ry 
f1 mily should have, Sent sree to all, Adcress 
2. SHOEMAKER, AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 
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FLOWERS, SEEDS, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
SEEDSMEN : 

R H. Allen & Co., New York. 
Beach. Son & Co., 7 Barclay St., New York. 
B. K. Bliss & Son. 34 Barclay St., New York. 
W. E. Bowditch, Boston. 
Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broaaway, New York. 
Cole & Bros., Pella, Iowa. 
James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 
Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 35 Cortlandt St., 
Robert C. Reeves, New York. 
Josiah A. Roberts, Maivern, Pa. 








Ww. Y¥. 


| R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Il. 


Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N.Y. Suc- 
cessors to the well-known house of Briggs 
& Bro. 


| James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT GROWERS : 


R. 8. Johnston, Stockley, Del. 

Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J. 

E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

E. B. Underhill, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

NURSERYMEN : 

Granville Cowing, Muncie, Ind. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 

Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 0. 

W.S. Little, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Moody & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O. 

E. & J. C. Williams, Montclair, N.J. 
The firms above named will be happy to 

send their catalogues to any of our readers 

who take an interest in such matters. 








STRAWBERRY : 


. ROE Raspberries, Grapevines 


E. all the other Small Fruit Plants. His 
Family List of Smal! Fruit Plants is the most 
liberal offer of the season. All having coun- 
try bomes should secure it promptly, 815 
worth of Plants, 25 Varieties, for 35. 
Desc —— Cataiogues free. Address E. P. 


ROE, Cornwail-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
SPLENDID 
Distinct 


FLOWERS: 


All strong Plants, each labeled, delivered safely by 
mail. I, argest assortment. Low prices. In 

business 25 yenrs. Guarantee sati¢faction. Stoe 
com prises all desirable varieties, Only mature plants 
sent. Our new Hlustrated Hand-Book, sent 
free, contains name and description of each plant, 
with instructions — cessful cultivation. Bo not 
purchase Plantaeleewhereb efore sending | for our new 
HAND- BOOK Every lover of fowers should 
pare it. Every buyerof cheap 
ints s ld e Kvery a nee wed new and 

nd fer our & 
OPES ‘BROTHER t "THOM. AS, 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES West Chester, P: 


has also a superb stock of 





OVER 
1200 


Ecorse 





.EW ROCHELLE AND CAROLINE.— 
4% Two new RASPBERRIES, hardy as an oak. pro- 
ducing -U0 bushels to the acre, three times as much 
us any otner kind. 1,000.000 Strawberry Plants. 
Rhododendrons, Caimias, Azaleas, new Clematis. 
Roses and Evergreens. w.s8s. 


send for Catalogue. W. 
CARPENTER SON, Kye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


ROSES, GERANIUMS AND PLANTS 


Of 91| kinds cheaper than ever betore. 85 pe 
100. Sam tog ot 14 by mail for G1. 10. suede, 








BBRER, Sixth Ave. and 2ist St., N 


Address YRA MONTGOMERY, ‘Mattoon, lll. 





ROCHESTER 


NURSERIES 
Hard 


y Trees, Shrubs, ines and Plan 4 

dozen, 100 and 1,000. Fringe Roses a 8 
New Spring PRICE-LIsT now ready, and ooat 
FREE to all applicants. ORNAMENTAL 
CATALOGUE (Illustrated) 10 cents. FRUIT 
CATALOGUE 6 cts. Both free to customers. 
Fine, thrifty stock and low prices. 

Address, W.S. LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 





ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


S76 Broadway, New York, 


Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


PLOWER- SEEDS, 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains ii the 
leading and popular sorts of Vegetable, Field | 
and Flower Seeds, tocluding the most desirable 
Doveities of the past season. 





Adamant Mlsue| 


are the only PLOWS made that contain al) the 
modern improvements; viz., Central, Draft Hard 
Metal. Selt-Sharpening Slip-Shsres. We mseke 
them all sizes and both Wood and lron Beams. For 
all land, however sticky, that contains some grit. 
they are more profitable fora farmer to use than 
either steel! or soft cast iron. 

Circulars sent free, with description of many 
excellent implements, 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO, f 
___ 55 BEEKMAN STREET, N.Y. 


SYRACUSE 
Chilled Plow. 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16, 
SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF 
FREIGHT ON RECE)PT OF PRICE. 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


have enlarged the capacity of their works three- 
fold, in order to supply toe demand for the year 


1879. 
THEY MAKE THE 


BEST CHILLED PLOW 


The World Has Ever Seen. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

IT IS MORE Seahets IN SHAPE. 

IT IS MORE DURABLE. 

Pr .- Lams ds EVERY SOIL WHERE OTHER 
LO 

NO PLOW SO WELL PREPARES THE SOIL 
FOR A CROP, 

THE P&CULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE 
SOIL IS ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLEN- 
CIES OVER ANY OTHER PLOW 

IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE- 
HORSE, TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE, 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
has induced unprincipled manufacturers to 
palm off on the farmers plows that they call 
chilled, which are, in fact, nothing but common 

lows, with the word “chilled” painted or 

randed thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been 
made but two years and a half, and in that time 


Nearly 35,000 have been Sold. 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six 
Thousand in the same length of time. 

Reference: EVERY FARMER THAT HAS 
TRIED ONE. wes 


ADDRESS: 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


VALUABLE NEW FRUITS. 
we WATER Lo Peach, larger and ear|{- 
er than Amsden, or Alexander; in dor- 
ONLY mant bud &1. Conkling hand-omest 
BS 6 plants @t¢ 12 plants #2. Cireulars 

A giving description sent free. Address, 
SAVINGS ELL WANCER & BARRY, - 


Peach hnown, sam Rochester 
and Monroe Grapes, excellent sorts, 
Posy PAID Rochester, N. Y. 


$1 ea. Sharpless best new Strawberry ; 





Descriptive Catalocue, 180 pages, Free on application. N 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. ¥y 


35 CORTIANNT ST NFW verK, 





{Q ROSES MAILED FREE For SI 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for c te Address, 
HANFORD & SON, 
oountie Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 





J°FREE HOME 


tN KANSAS 


HOW TO GET THEM <2 athe — aut of the state. 6, eee 000 
acres for sa Kansas Pacific Home 
ad,” address Land fe MP cen Salina, Kansas. 


COOLEY CREAMER 


Supersedes large and 
smal! paus for setting 
milk. 

It requires no milk 
room. It requires ca- 
pacity for one milk- 
Ink OMY. 

= Impure air, dust or 
flies cann:'t reach 
milk set in it. 

It makes more but- 
ter, because it raises 

Mm all of the cream, and 
the quantity is never 
lessened by unfavor- 
able weuther. 
It requires less labor. 





It makes better butter. 
It 1s cheaper. 

Butter made by this process took the HIGHEST 
AWARD at the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR— 
and brings the highest price in all the great mar- 
ets 

t2” Send stamp forthe DAIRYMAN to 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
BELLOWS FALLS, Vt. 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND Sater c., 
For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO.. 
At from $2 © @6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the great wheat belt of the North 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, et. The climate is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 


Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen’l Offices C. & N.W. R’y Co., Cnicaeo, Ibe 
Mention this paper in writing. 





REE TO Aut. 
of Palmyra, B. x 


LANDS @HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
prairie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
San Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 
8 per acre, on seven years’ time. Excellent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultura! purposes. 
Free transportation to those who purchase 
land. Send for maps and circulars to 


W.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMISS'R 
TEMPLE BUILOING, ST. LOUIS 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by ma i, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, you 
choice, all labeled, for $1 3 12 for $2; 19 for $35 
26 for $43 35 for $5 3 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
48-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
— 60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Piwe Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa- 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


1876, and October 31, 1876. 


Improved Pat., Oct. 1, 1878. 
Always right side up, every 
part can be —— withthe 

apx has 


li pages. Very instructive. 
spplicants, Address a oN) SF 





4 GOOD WATER 
’ SLINUS PUIBNIL 








Patented July 4, 


manufacturer. 

Agents wanted. Send for 
cir ular and price-list «.f rub- 
ber goods. C. B. DICK- 





SYRACUSE N.Y. 


INSON, 349 Adams St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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UNION 


ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


[23° The large sums of money heretofore devoted to premiums will be put into the columns of the 


A UNIVERSAL 
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FROM 





From Pres’T PorTER, Yale College, Ct. 

It is with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the 
Christian Union as at present c -onductedis an excellent family 
religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 
condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 
catholic and Christian. 


Aug. 1878. 
t 





From Pres’t SEeELyr, Amherst College, Mass. 

I have been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. Its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can- 
dor and comprehensiveness have given me both pleasure and 
profit. and I rejoice in its increasing circulation as an increasing 
po ver of good in the land. 


Aug.. 187. 





From PRES'T Marcy. North Western University, Il. 

We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edired 
paper. The news 1s ful) and well stated the literature elevated 
and entertaining and the moral and religious tone unexcey> 
tional 
cz EO A 


Aug. 1878 





From Pres’? BANNISTER. Garrett Biblical Institute, IU. 

! have ever regarded the Christian Mnion as an excellent 
weekly doing much good in elevating the morat and religious 
tone of society and in promoting a lofty charity among Chris 
tian people 

Its articles are varied and abie and its literary matter of bigh 
quality. 


| hetorewee Lo 


Aug.. « 





From Dr. LEONARD Bacon. New Haven. 

J teke pleasure in commending the Christian Union as a news 
paper for the family continually reporting the progress of 
events as observed from a religious point of vic w. and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my own family, every one of 
us. from the eldest to the youngest, finds somethi ig in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield lastruetion. 


From Prog. G. P. FisHEr, Yale Theo. Seminary. Ct. 
The Christiau Union appears to me an ably and carefully 





. edited journal, and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 


ful in-families, 


From Dr. W. 

Iam asked my opinion of the Christian Union, 
be in the front rank of modern journals 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own, It entertains, now and then, what it may think ‘an 
angel"' unawares’ | am looking for the first angelic feather on 
some of its theological strangers . 

But, for its editorial ability its obliging information, its cour 
age, kindlmess. and catholicity of spirit, | deem it worthy of 
high commendation. 


From the Rev. R. W. DALE, A.M., England. 

I have received the Christian Umon for several months, and 
have always found in it very pleasant and interesting reading. 
To an Enghsbman wanting to know how the currents of thought 
in America are flowing It 1s particularly valuable. 


Sept., 1878. A W. Lue 


M. BarBouR, Yale College, Ct 


Aug., 











\ judge it to | 








From Dr. HowArRD CrosBy. New York. 

The Christian Union 1s conducted with great ability and | 

dignity. It is a paper | am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality 


er 


Sept. 18, 1878. 


From Dr. 8. H. Tyna, Jr., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critical and Christian 
readers with equal force. Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thoroughly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured, and the general 
confidence which is its hest capital 


am ihn OB, 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, Andover Theo. Sem., Mass. 

It gives me pleasure to say that the accession of Dr Lyman 
Abbott to the editorial! staff of the Christian Union has been of 
great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper | 
{or the instruction of families. Its materials are selected with 
great care, its suggestions timely and criginal. and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture 
Amidst so much that is valuable the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology 


ie 
Oct,, 1878 Qushw > 


Chicage Ill. 

The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current | 
year, and 1s indeed in all respects a most excellent paper It | 
combines well true religion and the most important secular 
matters and is both learned and devout 


um Oat Conrg 





From DAVIip SWING 


From Dr, C. H. Everest. Chicago, Ill. 

Since making my home in the West I have had an increasing 
desire that the Christian Union might also come bither. and 
find a welcome in every family. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet reverent spirit eminently 
adapts it to this section of the country. while its literary excel 
lence makes it the peer of any paper in the land, 


Lett. Everetf ~ 


Sept., 1878, 


From Dr. Epw. EG@ueston, New York. 
The Christian Union has long been my family religious news 


paper. I read it and like it. especially for the breadth of its 


| 


| paper I read 





sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief in 
individual liberty. Sometimes it is almost too orthodox for me 


| but, perbaps, it is all the better ior that, | 


| 


Ete, Jy ge ln, 


Oct., 1878. 
From Ex-Gov. Curtin, 
I commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat 


ment of public affairs. 
a 
(Ff sy 


From ScnvuyLer Co.Frax, 

1 like the Christian Union very much, filled as it is with such 

interesting and instructive articles. And | like its name, a | 
Christian Union means Christian strength and victory. 


Glob ife 


Penn. 


Oct., 1878. 








Oct., 1878, 


paper. 


THE PEOPLE. 





From Ex-Goy. WASHBURN, Maar, 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. It is characterized by its fresh news, vigor 
ous and timely editorials. and a large addition of choice and 
varied selections from current literature. It happil; blendsits 


religious selectious and discussions with the news of the day. 


em KM 


From Hon. R. C. McCorRMIcK, Com.-Gen. Paris Exposition. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal ot 
high tone, and especial adaptation to the family circle. 





From EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading. but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughly explored the Christian Union, from 
sermons to stories, We consider it an excellent family paper. 


fnby f LL, 


From the Rev.J. H. TwicHELL, Hartford, Conn. 
I like the Christian Union as well, 


Oct, 1878, 





Sept, 1878. 


certainly, as any religious 
Possibly I might go a step further, if it were not 
for making trouble in the family.—the religious newspaper 
family. 1 mean,—whose happiness it would be a pity to disturb, 

There is no journal of its class that | would rank before it in 
any feature Mr, Beecher s Sermonsard Talks, with the chance 
of now and then a column from his pen, make, and must ever 
make, @ very great attraction. And Friend Abbott was surely 
born to be, among other things, an editor. All the work done 
on the paper is welldone’ It carries the power of abikty united 
with a sincerely Christian motive. it seems to me; and must 
exert a positive and a wholesome influence wherever it goes, 
May it prosper. 


oc daait LH Arclale 


From Gov. Gro r MCCLELLAN. 

{ take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Christian Union as a most excellent family paper. The 
variety of its contents and the ability with whic h subjects are 
discussed give it a very high piace among the newspapers of 
our country. 


Oct., 1878. CO exh 
. 


From Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Mass 
It gives me great pleasure to commend the Christian Union to 
the peopie of the country as an able advocate of sound morals, 
honest politics, Puritan Christianity, and a better than Paritan 
toleration and charity. 


” From Rev. 

I wish you would issue an edition of the Christian Union in 
the German language. My copy is always in demand among 
my German friends who read English, and who believe in the 
Gospel as Christ gave it. They like the broad catholic tone of 
the paper, its practical Christian sense, its full and varied in 
formation, and its spirited discussion of living questions. Mr. 
Beecher's sermons are especially in demand, and the feeling of 
many 1s that such preaching would fill the deserted churches, 
| mt such a newspaper would quicken religious life. 
nothing like either in Germany; 
lated on having both. 





Jos. P. Taompson D.D, 


There is 
and America is to be congratu- 


Oct., 1878. 








$3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. 


Clergymen, $2.50. $1.00 
Send stamps for Sample Copy. Addfess 


for four months on trial. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XTX., No. 12. 








Middletown Plate |: 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


COOK’S EUROPEAN TOURS: ! 


Messrs. THOS. COOK & SON, the world-renown- 
Tourist and Exeursion Managers, are organiz- 
Special a to leave America during MAY, 
Tan and JUL 
The Aeunal Vacation Party wil! leave New 
York the last week in June, and is arranged spe- 
cially for teechers, students, anton at greatly reduced 
prices. For fut particulars, add 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 
N.B.— Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son’s Tickets are 
available over all ebief ‘ines of steamer and ratl- 
ways inall parts of the be, and enable one or 
more 8 to travel by any route at any date 





Columbia Road Bicycle 


Easy to Learn to Ride. An ordinary rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


In England, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., 55sec., beating 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in London, to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., including stops. 

Send 3c. conenp 1 tor 24apage Catalogue, con- 
ing Price List. 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 





MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cold Pens, Pencils, Holders, 
Toothpicks, Etc. 


180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-UIST. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 
CG. S. WEST, 


304 FULTON STREET, BROOXEVN. 
OPENING 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY, MARCH 27 & 2%. 
‘FRENCH BONNETS, 


And other Novel:ies in Fine Millinery Goods. 


Cc. S. WEST. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fuiton Streets. 











Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a chuice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied EPee, Pyramids, 
Metiocs. Brida land Fancy 
Jakes, Viewers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turpishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS lauodried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Guods 
just received. Shirts made to order frum $1 up. 


213 Fulton St,, near Concord, Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China an Glas~ Goods, Dajetica, 
oou d Fayence are, tine 
sortmeéent of Clocks, Brenzes, and Klegant 
Fancy Geods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 











INN BROS., Carriage Makers. FACTORY 
41, 49, 51 apd bs BERGEN BY. ; MEPOSITORY, 285 
anc 290 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brookiyn. 
Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riawes at reducea prices. Coupes, tour and six seat 
rockaways, extensi jump seat top 
and no top phaetuns, doctors’ phaetuns, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hend. 
We a so apply the rubber-cusbioned axies to both 
new and already ip use 


EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Proferscrs, Principais and 
Teachers tor every department of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to tre country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with su or 
Tecors or Governesses. Cail on or address Miss M. 
J. YC G, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Ageney, 26 Univn Squere, New York. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Nor- 
mai schco: for Mc thers anc ‘i eachers. 
EMILY M.C rincipal 


70 Bible House, New York, 




















: 


and do not compel the holders to travel in parties 
unless they wish. 


Summer Excursion to Europe! 


Tourjee’s Grand Second Educational Tour. 


A magnificent 4 mee to visit England, 
Seotiand, Ireland. Holland, Belgium, Germany 
(up the Rbine), Austria and the Tyrol, Switzer- 
land (Chamouni, the Merde Glace, Mont Blanc, 
Interlachen, the Bernese Oberland, the sum- 
mit of the Righi, ete.), and #rance. 
Important Incidental Advantages. 

Carriage Drivesin the Leading Cities—Sight- 
seeing, Fees and Necessary Expenses of the 
Entire Trip Paid—Concerts, Lectures, etc. 

Ocean Pussage, Railroad Travel and Hotel 
Accommodations All First-C i A tour 
of 65 days costing only 

The number of Piiccaieetete | is Li imited. 

An extended tour in Nortbern and Soutb- 
ern Italy, visiting Verona, Padua. Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, 
Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, Genoa, Milan, and the 
beautiful region of the Italian Lakes, occupr- 
ing 80 days, only $100 additional. 

Early Registration Important. 

Address, for Circu’ars and other informa- 


tion, 
E. TOU RJEE, Boston, Mass. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Standard ol the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will alow. 





Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


1 ~ ATTENTION is givento RE 
AC ld PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 

and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, 


| 156 Tremont street, 
New York. Koston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BIC es) 8 pace 
MEN BOOK of 
Architectural cae, 
showing a great variety 
of Plans, Eleva tiong 
and Views of Cottages.’ 
Farm-houses, Church- 
es, &c. A desirub.e book 
for builders andal!l who 
contemplate building. 
One 8vo volume, cloth. 
» Marsled free on receipt 
of Ooe Do) ar. Iilustra- 
ted catalogue sent for 
s. BICKNELL & COMSTOCK, 
arren Street, New York. 





pie 


three 3c. stam 
Pubiishers, 27 


Mark Twain's Scrap Book 


Always ready tor 
use, and dispenses 
with the annoy- 
reparations 





ing 


TTTNTININ 
iN 


oO 
escriptive ‘cn 
cular and prices. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
119 & 121 William St., N.Y. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &c., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE) 
& CO. give special atten-| 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 


ings with 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adavted to the 
turniture and decoration. 


Careful and competent 


workmen emploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


L526, a jare inde at s VTE E Mx ENERLY BELL 


West TROY New Paten 
Geonaak g A} oencies. es 


Sree. No’ A 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
— of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
ools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. F ULLY 
WARRAN NTED, @ Tier. sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TI Cincinnati, O 
D R E § Hygienic Undergarments. 
lliustrated Catalogue free. 


ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. Ith 8t., N.Y. City. 
NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, superintend’t 
HENRY SMITH, P: oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catal ay of head pages 


matiea for 16 cents. 
PUMPING, 22 No steam, no 
noise, no danger. Price, 
rth ame. complete, $350. Pumps from 2,000 to 
5 gallons per cay. 
ee ee CAMMEYVER & SAYER, 
93 Liberty Street, N.Y. 














WITH COMFORT. 








Rider Compression Pagine 
(Hot Air). For suburban 





ae Bookstore 
in the World. 


Curious Old Books at your price 
Standard 4 at our price. 
42 ible «ay ieee poe g any 
rice: talogue No. 

Beekman 8t.. opp. Nowe Post st Office. New ts 





USH ONLY 


shade from PURE 
BEST P. 





& to JET BL 

AILNT, the necessity of ao establishing the following ‘Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

: BRANCH FACTORIES: 

J 9596 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.; 
210 S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. 

King & Bro., 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
THE BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. Itis 
Smooth, Glossy, puree 


and Economical; and of any 


Baste, Bocatitn!. 
ng the 


UK; and as evidence of its 





| 
| 


} 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 








NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 
Is NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 
the attention of wholesale buyers 
Send for Price-List. 
READ & CO., 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
. 

White Holly 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
embracing some 30 varieties, is postiowerty westhy 

GEO. W. 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 





Sawing off a Log. 


This SAW MACHINE is a wonderful in- 
vention. The weight of the man who is 
sawing does half of the work. It saws logs 
of any size, and will saw offa 2 foot log in 

minutes. Circulars free. Address, Wm. 
GILES, 696 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. \FAVORITE SONCS.’’ 
VORITE OF TEACHERS. 


FA AV ORITE OF CLASSES. SAMPLE 
avorite of Co PACTS 
_ Sample Copy, bu —— Free} 


R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


W.L.HaAypen, Teacher of Guitar, Flute, Cornet. 
Agt.for Tilton Pat.Guitar,the best in use. 
Dealer in Musical pactremente, Suse, 

Strings. Catalogues free. 120 Tremont St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


An Elegant Gift Boon. Golden Thoughts on 


MOTHER, neaven. 


HEAVEN. 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguish- 
ed Authors from both sides of the Atlantic. 
Introduction 

By Rev. Theo. L, Cuyler, D.D. 
If you are a Parent, get it: if ou have a 
~——_ get it; if you ore ound for Heaven, get 
: it will cheer and help you on the way. 
il nt paper and binding. lhustrated. $2.75; 
Full Morocco, $4.50. Agents wante If 
there is no agent in your town, copies will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. TREAT, 
Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 





























Universal Demand! Tremendous Sales! 


THE MASQU TORN OFF! 


By Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 
The Latest, Best, and Most Popular. 


Contains FORTY chapters, written in Dr. Tal- 
Mage’s strongest descriptive powers — sparkling 
with graceful images, and i/lustrative anecdotes, 
aod are his best eff rts in his earnest, aggressive 
warfare upon the “ Foes of Society.” One large 
octavo vol. 500 pages, \2 yey ns. Price, $2.00 
pect | forme of Agents. Add 

EVANS & CO., 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

A Book containing a simple method for Piano or 
Organ (no notes used), whereby a perzon can at 
once learn all the . hords,and accompany them- 
se!ves to any tune in the Book. comprising 60 pop- 
ular airs or any song ever written. Miiied on rece Bt 
of price, Que Dollar. Address MUNKOE PU 
LISHING CO., 47 East 12th st., near Broadway. 
N.Y. State in wees + paper zou on 4 oa advertise- 
ment. ENTS 








THE 


GYROCHROME, 
- PRISMATIC TOP 


Anew mechanical toy, 
es | which pleuses the art- 
istic eve as well as that 
of childhood. Wil! spin 
from 10 to 20 minutes, 

= according to the force 
used’ in” starting it. No limit to the number of its 
color changes; in fact it ls impossible te produce 
the sume combination of colors twice. It is made 
entirely of metal, and cannot be broken, while its 
countless changes make it always a new toy and 4 
source of infinite amusement. ce By mail, 
35e, Liberal aiscount to the trade. Send 8c. stamp 
fir circular. AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
dane Exchange PI., Phil. 


MP LO YMENT 7%, Hravele 


° peapenveds also qeecnnt wen . Leo 

‘or services and ex nses, usiness honorable, 
manent, and caalig Coureiel. Write us. ts 
OO., 306 George Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention this paper 
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